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N. B. Money with requests for Masses to be offered 
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dress all communications to 
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St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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$1; N. N., N. Y., $3; Mrs. A. Harne, Mass., $1; N. N,, 
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$1; F. J., Savage, Wis., $1; J. M. Schott, Ill., $3; Gabri- 
el Schallert, Mo., $1; Miss M. Schwing, O., $3; Mrs. 
James Zenak, Pa., $1; N. N., Mont., $1. Total: $289.61. 


MaAryY WALL NEWMAN 


Out of the known today 
Into the unknown tomorrow 
I trudge my weary way; 
Whatever joys or sorrow 
Awaits me, none may say 
But God alone— 
His lips are sealed; 
No hint He gives that I may know 
What waits me as I go. 


Yet with lips that smile, 
And heart that knows no fear, 
I wend my way the while, 
From weary year to year 
With mortals on I file 
To meet but death. 
Death and I— 
To greet or fear what He may say— 
God guide me on my way! 
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Where is the Dove of Peace? 


The whole world is torn asunder by war, strife, dis- 
sension; hatred of nation for nation prevails; hatred 
within nations is working havoc; the social fabric is 
weakened, contempt for lawfully constituted authority 
comes to the forefront everywhere; God is blasphemed, 
religion is trampled under foot, Christ’s Church is 
hampered in its activity; bigotry would deprive us 
of our schools, Godlessness and irreligion abound 
everywhere. What are we coming to? Where will it 
all end? Is Bolshevism the ideal towards which the 
human race is tending? 

In the Scripture Christ is called the Prince of Peace. 
He came to win all men back to God from whom they 
had drifted afar. Even the chosen people had to a 
great extent rebelled against Him. If we would have 
unity and harmony among men, if we would see peace 
restored to the world, we must return to Christ who 
in the Holy Eucharist has established a bond of union 
between Himself and us. Therefore, when we receive 
Holy Communion, we are united in a most intimate 
manner with the Savior, and the more frequently we 
communicate the more closely we are united with Him. 

If we are united with Christ, we should live in peace 
with all those who are one with Him. But of the more 
than one billion and a half of the world’s inhabitants 
how few are there that enjoy this peace with Him? 
Considerably less than three hundred million of this 
vast number are in His sheepfold. 

“Peace to men of good will,” sang the angels that 
came to announce to the shepherds on the hills of Judea 
the glad tidings of the birth of the Savior who came to 
bring peace to all men. From present indications, how- 
ever, extremely few of the multitudes on earth will 
ever attain to this peace. Yet the International Eu- 
charistic League, which was established two years ago 
for the union of Christendom, will endeavor through 
the Holy Eucharist to make all one in Christ by restor- 
ing peace and harmony among Catholics, by laboring 
and praying for the return of Protestants to Mother 


Church and for the conversion of all non-Catholics. A 
brief daily offering and an occasional Mass heard and 
Holy Communion received is all that is required of 
members of the League. All Catholics should band to- 
gether to attain more speedily the grand object of the 
League. Where there is unity there is strength. The 
editor of THE GRAIL will gladly send certificates of 
membership in the League to those who wish to be 
partakers in this great work. 


A Thousand Nuns Dying of Starvation 


Joseph I. Breen, representative of the N. C. W. C., 
writing from Olmuetz, Austria, recently made this 
startling statement. In one convent, he says, seven- 
teen members of the community are confined to their 
beds while only two are able to be up and about; in 
another convent only one is able to walk. In one after 
the other of the numerous convents of Austria, and in 
many parts of Germany likewise, it is the same story. 
But the cloistered nuns are the worst off. They are 
ill, without money, food, or suitable clothing. The 
clergy too are in the same sad plight—weak from 
starvation and with scarcely sufficient rags to cover 
them. 

It is almost impossible for anyone of our readers to 
picture to himself the deplorable conditions that sur- 
round these unfortunate servants of God who are suf- 
fering from starvation and nakedness. The pitiable 
letters that we receive daily from these poor creatures 
would melt a heart of iron. Through the generosity 
of many of our readers we have been enabled to dis- 
pense to these sufferers small donations, but among 
such a multitude these gifts are almost like so many 
drops of rain in the mighty ocean, lost in infinity. 

Many are the orphans dependent upon charity, and 
adults without means or the necessities of life. A su- 
perior writes from Linz, Austria, that they have 240 
children under their care and that they are unable to 
procure food or clothing for these little ones. 

Speaking of the enormous cost of provisions and 
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clothing, another writes that the small loaf of bread 
that they buy each week costs 3,000 kronen.—In pre- 
war times a dollar of our money was worth nearly five 
kronen or crowns. On August 19th, the date of this 
letter, the American dollar was worth 65,000 kronen. 
Shoes cost from 60,000 to 80,000 kronen and a dress 
from 200,000 to 400,000. 

The charity which we should have for our neighbor 
urges us to encourage our readers to give liberally of 
the blessings that Almighty God has bestowed upon 
them. The alms that they give, even if some sacrifice 
is required, will be most richly rewarded in eternity. 
If the destitute priests abroad could only get enough 
masses from America so as to have one for each day, 
they could clothe and feed themselves besides helping 
others in distress. If you desire to make your gifts 
through us, we shall be very happy to forward to these 
poor sufferers every cent that you send us for them. 

Similar conditions exist also in other parts of the 
world, especially in Russia, Armenia, and in some prov- 
inces of China. 





TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 
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Love Knows no Fear 


“Keenly the lightning flashed; and the voice of the 
echoing thunder 

Told her that God was in heaven, and governed the 
world he created.” 

How many of us, when filled with dread foreboding 
and fear at the thought of impending dangers, when 
cast down and oppressed beneath the great burden of 
labor and suffering which is our daily cross, when 
distressed and perplexed with the problems of life, 
when terror seizes on us as we think of death and 
judgment—how many of us, like the innocent Evan- 
geline, can take comfort and peace and rest by remem- 
bering “that God is in heaven, and governs the world 
He created”? 

O woe to the world that knows not God; and woe to 
the Christian who loves Him not! For there is no 
comfort nor peace nor rest but in Him, and how much 
do we not need this comfort. 

The world has ever been a field of strife, and man’s 
life a warfare; but now it is a laboring chaos, and the 
worldly heart confusion. Calamity stalks abroad in 
war-torn countries, and discord and error and greed 
divide the hearts of our fellow-countrymen. Turn 
where we will, naught but labor and _ restlessness 
appear. And oh how each human heart yearns for 
comfort and peace that is lasting! 

But there is peace that the world cannot give, and 
a hope that shall not be confounded. The peace and the 
rest that a loving heart feels when at rest in the 
Creator’s hand. Let dangers come on us, and evils 
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hang over us, and our life be a warfare with death at 
the end. We rush to the arms and the Heart of our 
God whose power and might and sweet Providence is 
over all; and His word is the strength that sways all 
forces about us, and His is the reward that shall 
crown us at last. What wonder then that the world 
should marvel at the peace in the lives of those whe 
know God and keep firm in their loyalty and love of 
Him. This is the word that shall solve life’s riddles, 
and bring peace to mankind that has cast off its Cre 
ator. 


God’s Power at our Right Hand 


Another comfort and source of strength and courage 
which is often forgotten just there where we should 
think of it and look to it, is the constant companionship 
and ever ready help of one out of God’s powerful, 
brilliant army, given to the service of each human 
being from the beginning to the end of his life—our 
Guardian Angel. During the month of the Guardian 
Angels let us stop to realize a bit just what it means 
to have an Angel of God ever at our side, a being 
swift and mighty and holy, full of tender regard for 
our bodily and spiritual welfare, more powerful than 
the hosts of hell, able to ward off from us any danger 
to which we might be exposed, solicitous and anxious 
about our well-being, and yearning to present us be- 
fore the judgment seat of God as acceptable and 
worthy of reward eternal. 

Yet, as with all the other helps offered to us, our 
Guardian Angel cannot force us to avoid evil and do 
good. It is true, we shall, indeed, be astounded on the 
Last Day when we learn all that he has done for us 
unasked, yet he is able and willing and eager to do so 
very much more if we were to be more sensible of his 
presence, more reliant on his help, and docile to his 
guidance. 

Remember that by each sin we commit, which is an 
act of our own free will, we give defeat to this our 
true friend, and victory and exultation to our constant 
enemy, the devil. Yet, like the good God whose mes- 
senger he is, when we repent, he is happy to renew this 
friendship and redouble his efforts for our welfare. 

Christian art generally depicts the Guardian Angel 
guiding childhood’s uncertain footsteps, and we take 
pleasure in knowing that these pure spirits delight in 
such innocent companionship, and so early place the 
child on the path of righteousness. Yet. we should not 
for all that think his guidance and help cease with our 
coming to the state of adults. It is then when passions 
are powerful and paths to evil invite us, that we need 
their help so very much. 


Weighty Topics 


The Central Verein in its convention at Detroit 
passed resolutions that are of the utmost importance to 
Church and state today. We hope that every reader of 
THE GRAIL may get a copy of these resolutions and 
ponder them well. Among the topics passed upon, we 
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wish to quote the words of the convention on two 
especially. 
THE FAMILY AND THE DANGERS THREATENING IT 


Seeing the dangers which in our times threaten the 
existence of the family and family life, we consider it 
our duty to call attention to the importance of the fami- 
ly as the unit for the formation of Church and State, 
as constituted by God. The most important factors 
making for the destruction of the family are divorce, 
birth-control, the inordinate love for pleasure, and many 
conditions in the present economic system. We recog- 
nize divorce as the most insidious menace to the family 
and as violating the indissolubility of the marriage 
bond proclaimed in the words: “What God has joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” To what extent 
this evil has progressed is shown by the fact that we, 
a Christian nation, hold the unenviable distinction of 
leading even pagan countries in the number of divorces. 
We wish to remind our Catholics of the indissolubility 
and sanctity of matrimony and impress upon them with 
St. Paul the greatness of this sacrament, over which 
the Church by divine institution is placed as guardian 
and defender, and that, therefore, all her laws and 
regulations as laid down in the sacred canons in ref- 
erence to this sacrament must be scrupulously observed 
and complied with. 

Another evil which is sapping the very life of the 
family is birth-control. This danger is all the greater 
for the fact that it is advocated under the guise of 
promoting the ethical and material welfare of society, 
in defiance of the divine command: “Increase and multi- 
ply and fill the earth.” There are those who in the 
practice of birth-control do not hesitate to transgress 
the law of God: “Thou shalt not kill.” 

Another evil threatening the life of the family is the 
inordinate love of pleasure. Recreation and pleasure 
are necessary for the well-being of man, but it cannot 
be denied that over-indulgence in pleasure and recrea- 
tion is destroying the true family life at home. To the 
above-named causes, which work for the destruction of 
the family, we may add the economic conditions of our 
present times. The greed for money has led to the 
point-where man is considered only as a tool to satisfy 
this desire. The insufficiency of income in many cases 
has forced even the mother to take upon herself the 
burden to provide the necessities of life, and we can 
see how destructive this is to the home when both fa- 
ther and mother are compelled to enter the workshop 
and leave the children to themselves. The housing 
conditions also menace the family life. High rents, un- 
sanitary conditions, restrictions as to children in the 
renting of homes, all work to the detriment of the fami- 
ly, are adduced as an excuse for the so-called limitation 
of offspring. In view of all these facts we see how 
hecessary it is to impress our people and through them 
society at large with the true Christian ideal of the 
family. 

SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


We condemn most emphatically the growing tendency 
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towards non-observance of the Sunday, evidenced not 
only among the unbelieving and among Christians of 
other than Catholic profession, but also among Catho- 
lics. Although attendance at a Low Mass is still being 
observed, the holiness of the Sunday is desecrated by 
the performance of unnecessary manual labor, by all 
too frequent Sunday excursions, by immoderate and 
extravagant amusements, and by an utter neglect of 
attendance at the sermon and the afternoon or evening 
devotions. 

Therefore we plead with our members most earnestly 
to reintroduce into their families the time-honored, 
praiseworthy custom of properly observing the Sunday, 
and to begin again to live, not according to the letter, 
but according to the spirit of the commandment of God 
and the Church. 

To this last we might well subjoin two items from 
The Missionary of September on missing Mass and 
avoiding sermons. “From year’s end to year’s end some 
Catholics attend the Low Mass in order to avoid list- 
ening to the Word of God. Not for them has St. Paul 
written: ‘Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
Word of God.’ No wonder there are nominal Catholics 
by the thousands who have little faith and less ability 
to explain their belief, since they shun hearing the 
Gospel preached to them. And of those who do attend 
High Mass out of mere mechanical routine, how many 
profit by what they hear? They go to sleep. They 
yield to distractions of all kinds. Present in body, they 
are absent in mind. 

“Sunday Mass is for some the last tie that binds them 
to the body of the Church. When that tie is broken 
their condition is indeed most pitiful; while that bond 
remains whole there is always abundant ground for 
hope. To cut himself off from such means of grace is 
one of the most serious mistakes that any sinner can 
possibly make. Regarded only as an external profes- 
sion of faith, the hearing of Mass is a matter of the 
greatest importance; but even to the most careless it 
is always so much more than a profession of faith. It 
is well-nigh impossible for a Catholic to come within 
range of God’s altar without making some kind of an 
act of sorrow for sin. Pitiful, indeed, is the state of 
that Catholic who through his own fault fails to be 
present at Sunday Mass.” 


Queries from Readers 


If a person is in doubt whether. he has committed a 


sin or not, is he obliged to confess it? Covington, Ky. 

Ans. He is not obliged to confess doubtful sins; but 
for the quieting of his conscience it might be advisable 
to confess them, yet as doubtful. 


Consecration 
MAUDE BONNER 


A bell rings through the silence, sweetly clear, 
The herald of the presence of the King; 

Rejoice, my soul! My heart, His praises sing! 
Thou needst not look to Heaven—He is here. 
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Send Your Guardian Angel 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


S Father Gilbert was a great lover of chil- 
dren, he was delighted to meet little Doro- 
thy who came tripping along in the company 
of her elder sister Mildred. 
“Well, Dorothy, where have you been ?” asked 
the genial pastor. 
“We was in church.” 
“Who was there in the church?” 
“Just us and God.” 


“Yes, and a fine one at that,” replied the 
priest with a broad smile on his face. The 
compliment evidently flattered the child. 

“Possibly you were absent, Mildred, when | 
gave the instruction on reverence in the 
church,” continued the pastor. “St. Paul tells 
us that ‘the woman ought to have a power (cov- 
er) over her head because of the angels.’ There- 

fore, there are always angels 





“Wasn’t someone else 
there too?” 

“No, for 
around, didn’t we, 
dred?” 

“What did you 
round for?” 

“’Cause we didn’t want 
anybody to hear what we had 
to say to God.” 

“T am sure there were oth- 
ers there too. You just 
didn’t see them.” 

Turning to her sister, the 
child pleaded: “Now, Mil- 
dred, was anybody in church 
’cept us and God?” 

“T didn’t see anybody else.” 

“There, I told you so,” said 
the tot with an air of tri- 
umph. 

“Well, Mildred, have you 
forgotten so soon the profes- 
sion of faith you made at 
your Solemn Communion 
several weeks ago?” 

“T don’t remember every 
word of it, Father.” 

“Don’t you recall these 
words: ‘I profess solemnly 
and publicly before Thee, 


we looked all 
Mil- 


look a- 


present before the altar and 
out of respect for these an- 
gels women wear their hats 
in church. Now I am sure 
that Dorothy won’t look a- 
round again in church the 
next time she goes in, will 
she? Remember that the an- 
gels are looking at you all 
the time.” 

“Yes, Father,” was 
ready reply. 

“Father,” asked Mildred, 
who now became more in- 
terested, “what do the angels 
do there all the time? Do 
they kneel and pray like the 
statues on the altar?” 

“Of course they have no 
body like ours, but they cer- 
tainly adore, worship, and 
obey God in everything. St. 
Paul calls them ‘ministering 
spirits’ who help us save our 
souls. They help us pray, 
they warm our hearts with 
love and give us devotion. 
They wait for a sign from 
God to bring help to those 
for whom we pray.” 

“There were also angels at 


the 











Thy holy angels and elect—” 
“IT remember it now, Fa- 
ther. All our guardian an- 
gels were there with us too.” 
“T got a guardian angel too-o,” the little one 
put in. 

“Certainly, you both have guardian angels,” 
answered the priest approvingly, “But, Mil- 
dred, were there no angels in the church besides 
those that accompanied you?” 

“T don’t know, Father.” 

“Why do you wear a hat in church?” 

“Because women and girls never go to church 
bareheaded, I guess.” 

“T had on my hat too-o,” Dorothy drawled. 


THE PRISONER OF LOVE AND 
ADORING 


Bethlehem, Father, when the 
Christ Child was born and 
they told the shepherds a- 
bout His birth.” 

“Of course, throughout Christ’s whole life on 
this earth we find the angels with Him. It was 
an angel who came to the Blessed Virgin to 
tell her that God had chosen her to be the moth- 
er of His Son. Angels sang the beautiful ‘Glo- 
ria in excelsis Deo’ on Christmas night. An 
angel appeared to St. Joseph and told him to 
fiee into Egypt to save the Child from Herod. 
When He had fasted forty days and forty 
nights in the desert, angels served Him. They 
served Him also when He was tempted by the 


ANGEL 
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devil. During His agony in the garden of Geth- 
semane an angel strengthened Him. Angels 
watched at the place where He was buried. On 
Mt. Olivet, when Christ ascended into heaven, 
angels were with Him and consoled the apos- 
tles. Therefore we should expect that now, too, 
there would always be angels around His 
throne, the tabernacle. St. John Chrysostom 
tells us expressly that the angels surround the 
altar during the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.” 

Little Dorothy, with her big eyes wide open, 
looked now at the priest and then at her sister. 
Finally she gave expression to her childish 
thought: “Are there little angels in the church 
no bigger than me?” 

“Dorothy!” Mildred exclaimed. 

“Never mind, Mildred, she is interested,” 
continued Father Gilbert. Then turning to the 
little one, he said: “Yes, Dorothy, there are 
little angels there too. Now I am going to tell 
you a true story about the angels and Jesus in 
the Holy Eucharist.” 

Dorothy’s face beamed with gladness as she 
turned to her sister and said: “I like stories, 
don’t you, Mildred?” 

“Sure I do, Dot.” 

“Don’t call me Dot. That ain’t my name.” 

The priest couldn’t help smiling at the mild 
reproof. “So you want a story do you?” he 
asked to arouse their interest anew. 

“Yes, Father,” came from both simultaneous- 


“Well, Blessed Crescentia was a saintly sis- 


ter who lived two hundred years ago. In her 
time people did not have the chance to receive 
Holy Communion every day as you have now. 
But she had a very great desire to receive 
Christ daily. Still she was not allowed to do 
so. In her convent the sisters went to Holy 
Communion only on certain days of the week, 
as their rule prescribed. Blessed Crescentia 
could hardly stand it any longer to be deprived 
of the Holy Eucharist on these days. Now 
what you think happened? One day during 
Mass, when the priest had said, ‘Domine non 
sum dignus—Lord, I am not worthy,’ she saw 
angels form a procession from the altar to her 
place in the church. One of them gave her 
Holy Communion just as the priest does. For 
two years the same thing happened every day 
on which the other sisters did not go to Holy 
Communion. After she had for so long a time 
received in this way so many proofs of Our 
Lord’s wish to satisfy her desire to be united 
with Him, she was finally permitted to receive 
Him every morning in Holy Communion.” 

“How happy she must have been to have the 
angels bring her Holy Communion.” 

“Yes, it is true, yet it was a far greater hap- 
piness to her to be united with her God in the 
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Holy Eucharist, but she wanted to receive 
this favor in the regular way. For this she 
prayed and suffered for a long time. See how 
much easier you have it now. No one keeps you 
from going to Communion every day.” 

“I receive every morning,” said Mildred, 
wishing to justify herself. 

“I am going to receive Him too-o, some day,” 
added Dorothy. 

“Certainly, certainly, and before long,” Fa- 
ther Gilbert assured her. “But I want you 
both to remember that the angels are always 
at the altar. Therefore, when you enter the- 
church, make a devout genuflection, do not lok 
around, and do not talk. At Mass remember- 
to pay close attention and say your prayers as. 
well as you can. When you go to Holy Cem-- 
munion, keep your eyes cast down, fold your 
hands nicely, walk slowly and devoutly to the 
Holy Table and when you have received Jesus 
into your heart, return devoutly to your place 
to thank Our Lord for His great favor. Those 
who see you will say, “Those children behave 
just like the angels before the altar.’ 

“There is still another thing I would recom- 
mend to you,” continued Father Gilbert, who 
saw that his words were well taken, “send your 
guardian angel to church when you cannot go 
yourself. That is what the Ven. Louise de 
Marillac, who, with St. Vincent de Paul, found- 
ed the Sisters of Charity, used to do. For this 
reason Pope Benedict XV approved the follow- 
ing prayer: ‘O my loving Guardian Angel, go, 
I beseech thee, to the place where Jesus dwells. 
Tell this good Divine Savior that I adore Him 
and love Him with my whole heart. Invite 
this adorable Prisoner of love to come into my 
heart and take up His abode there. This heart 
is by far too small to give lodging to such a 
great King, but I will enlarge it by love and 
faith.’ ” 

“What a beautiful prayer!” exclaimed Mil- 
dred in admiration. 

Even Dorothy caught up the enthusiasm and 
vowed she would send her angel to church when 
she could not go in person. 

“Here is a copy of the prayer, Mildred. Learn 
it by heart and teach Dorothy how to say it 
too. Be sure to send your angel several times 
each day to pray to Jesus in the tabernacle for 
you. You ought to do this especially in Octo- 
ber, for October is the month of the Guardian 
Angels. May God bless you and His holy an- 
gels keep you.” 


The Passion Play 


Last month we gave a description of Oberammergau, 
famous the wofld over for its devout and realistic 
portrayal of the passion and death of the Savior. For 
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the edification of our readers we herewith reproduce 
from The Record, published at Louisville, Ky., a brief 
description of the play itself “by one who came, saw, 
and was conquered.’’— EDITOR. 


HE first appearance of the Christus is when 
he is seen making his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem through the Golden Gate. The en- 
tire cast of 700 is on the stage waving palms 
and shouting. There is expert stage-craft in 
this entry. Now and then one catches faint 
glimpses of Christ riding on a donkey and pass- 
ing through the throng. He passes behind 
scenery at intervals, making other entrances, 
which gives the impression of riding through 
the long, crooked streets of Jerusalem. Lang’s 
hand is raised in benediction as the crowd 
kneels. He is the living picture of the artistic 
conception of Christ. . 
As he reaches the front center of the stage, 
the tableau curtain has been raised. It is the 


temple and the money changers are plying their 
trade, with the priests in the sanctuary. Chris- 
tus observes them; slowly as if in sorrow, he 
slips from the donkey, tips over the tables, and 
waving a twisted cord over the backs of the 
profaners, reminds them that they are dishon- 
oring the House of God. Naturally, they are 


furious at what they term an insult and the 
“action” of the play has begun. The meshes 
of the trap are visible; the priests conspire a- 
gainst him, and one seems to appreciate the 
awfulness of the conspiracy as never before. 


The accounts of Christ in the Gospels are 
vividly represented in succeeding scenes and 
perhaps it is unnecessary to enumerate them. 
Some, however, are so outstanding as to deserve 
special attention. One of the most impressive 
of all is the Last Supper. Here Lang rises to 
tremendous heights as a tragic actor. He wash- 
es the feet of the Disciples seated around the 
table, he breaks a loaf of bread and places a 
morsel in the mouth of each, finally raising the 
cup of wine as he tells them that it is His body 
and His blood, and bidding them to partake 
of it as often as they meet. He also tells them 
in heart-broken tones that one of them will de- 
liver Him into the hands of His enemies. Con- 
sternation among the Disciples is followed by 
Christ placing his hand upon Judas. He is 
the man! And Judas angrily arises and leaves 
the room. 

The trial scenes are splendidly manipulated. 
In fact, it would be difficult to recall a finer 
representation of similar scenes on any stage. 
Caiaphas, Herod, Pilate and Annas are forcibly 
represented by the stalwart peasants, who give 
a much more realistic picture of ancient Ro- 
mans and Jews than we are accustomed to see- 
ing in our commercial theatres. 
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The agony in the garden is almost indescrib- 
ably tragic. The sleeping Disciples on rocks 
beneath the trees—and Christ, much as in the 
well known painting by Hoffman—kneels and 
in a human way, begs His Father in Heaven 
that the cup may pass. On the day that I wit- 
nessed this scene, the natural light on the stage 
was the most perfect that I have seen repro- 
duced by electricians in a theatre. It was 
thundering in the mountains. The mist had 
become rain. There were occasional flashes of 
lightning that blazed across the stage. I be- 
lieve it is safe to presume that 3,000 of the 
4,000 persons in the vast theater were in tears. 
It seemed almost too much to bear! Ah, there 
was acting! 


The scenes of the Passion followed. The 
soldiers mocked the naked Christ, put a crown 
of thorns on his head, threw a red mantle a- 
round his shoulders, and riotously hailed him 
as king of the Jews. The populace was assem- 
bled before the house of Pilate. “Behold the 
man!” Lang appeared on the porch of the 
pavilion as tragic a figure as I have ever seen 
on any stage. It seemed almost that the mob 
was quieted at a first glance. But they were 
thirsting for His blood, so they screeched their 
demands and Pilate finally had the awful docu- 
ment read to them—the document to be nailed 
over Him on the cross. 


The procession to Calvary started through 
the streets of Jerusalem. Seven hundred peo- 
ple were making sport of the three men carry- 
ing their crosses. The Christus fell beneath his 
cross. His mother recognized him and fell into 
the arms of her friends. Veronica wiped the 
perspiration from His brow. Simon volunteered 
to bear the cross and dragged it up the hill. 
The —_ followed and the stage became 
vacant. 


They had gone beyond the city walls, and 
when the curtain rose, the two thieves were 
in position ; but the soldiers were driving spikes 
through the hands and feet of the Christus. 
They were merry at their work and amid the 
yelps of the mob and the sighs of the women at 
the side, it is something almost beyond the 
usual realism. The cross is raised and falls 
into the hole dug for it, which causes the body 
to drop several inches and blood flows from the 
wounds inflicted. A soldier strikes his side with 
a sharp spear and blood gushes forth falling 
to the ground and in drops along the body. And 
one marvels at the slowly moving scenes that 
follow. The body hangs on the cross for twenty 
minutes—certainly a test of endurance for any 
man. Of course, one knows that there are 
hooks on the cross which fit into a steel girdle 
worn by the actor, that the spikes placed be- 
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tween his fingers afford a certain rest for his 
arms; still it is a great histrionic and mechan- 
ical feat. 

And as one beheld Lang there on the cross, he 
knew that never before in ivory, bronze, 
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marble or silver, had he ever seen such a mag- 
nificent reproduction of the tragedy of Calvary. 
The audience filed out of the theatre at six 
o’clock with bowed heads. We all felt that we 
had witnessed the Crucifixion. 


For Better or Worse 


CLARE HAMPTON 


(Concluded) 


HEN John had finished pottering around 

the bathroom, he returned, only to find 
his wife still standing in the same position. She 
half expected him to come, as usual with a 
twinkle in his eye, touch her elbow and ask 
if she were still angry. But he made no such 
advance this time; instead, he tinkered about 
the room in silence, and paid no attention to 
her. He must make her feel it, he told himself. 
It was the last straw; it proved conclusively to 
her that he meant it, and had no intention of 
“making up” and being friends again. Again 
the tears bubbled up to her eyes, and not wish- 
ing him to see her weep, she suddenly glided 
out of the room across the hall to the spare bed- 
room, where she closed the door and flung her- 
self across the bed. There alone and unob- 
served, she gave full vent to her grief, sob- 
bing far into the night. Yet, almost uncon- 
sciously to herself, she kept listening for his 
footstep, coming to seek her, as he did at other 
times, but in vain she listened. Had he come, 
she might have flung herself into his arms and 
sobbed out her pain on his breast. But morn- 
ing dawned, and she still lay there, fully 
dressed, and he had not come. She looked at 
the little ivory clock on the dresser, and found 
it was half-past eight. She must have slept 
sometime. While she debated whether to go 
down to breakfast or not she heard the front 
door slam and she knew he had gone to the 
office without so much as having said good-bye. 
That hardened her heart. She tidied up her 
hair, bathed her face, and went downstairs, 
calm and determined. It was the maid’s day 
off and she was in a hurry to finish the break- 
fast dishes and be gone. 

“You needn’t wait, Hulda,” said Nita, an- 
xious to be rid of her, “I’ll wash up the cups.” 
She felt that she wanted no stranger in the 
house that day. Directly the maid was gone, 
Nita called up her friend, Mazie Dickinson, and 
blurted out the whole miserable story. 

“The brute!” sympathized the latter. “I 
wouldn’t stay with him one moment after that!” 

Juanita put down the receiver; she had need- 
ed someone’s approval of the thing she meant 
to do, though she had not told Mazie her in- 


tention. Going about the house, she quickly 
gathered up her belongings; then, stripping off 
her rings, eardrops and lavalier, she threw then 
into a little heap into his drawer. She wanted 
none of his gifts! By 10:30 she had finished 
packing, gathered up her own private articles 
of furniture into a group, and called up a local 
moving company. 

In a short time they arrived, and while they 
were carrying out her things, the phone rang. 

“Hello,” came John’s voice. “I am obliged 
to go to a director’s meeting tonight, and may 
not be home until late. Don’t wait up for me.” 

“Very well,” she replied coldly, and not wish- 
ing to have any more speech of him, she set the 
receiver down on the table, so he could not ring 
up again, though she heard him repeating, “Hel- 
lo! Hello!” again and again. When the last 
piece had been taken out, and she was giving 
the truck driver her mother’s address, a de- 
livery wagon stopped before the house, and a 
boy ran up the steps with a large box. 

“Mrs. John Allen?” he asked, and handed 
the box into Juanita’s hands. The blood rushed 
up into her face. She took it indoors and, in 
nervous haste, cut the cords that bound it. A 
lot of excelsior fell out, and beneath it she 
found a dainty Haviland china tea set, with 
John’s card nestling in one of the cups. “From 
your crusty old hubby,” she read. It was the 
very set she had admired the day before in a 
shop window next to the restaurant where they 
had dined. 

In a iiuster of indecision, she bit her lip and 
sat down on a chair, very weak and unhappy. 
Had she made a mistake and been too hasty? 
But the things were gone, and even now the 
van with her belongings was speeding down the 
avenue. It was too late to turn back. Then a 
tide of remembrance swept over her, as all the 
annoyance and bitterness she suffered from him 
came back to her, and she hardened again. 
Turning to the open box, she flung the card 
back into the cup, closed the package and re- 
corded it. Then she went to the telephone and 
gave her mother’s number. 

“Hello, Mother?” she asked. “Well, I am com- 
ing home. The van with my things will arrive 
in a little while. Please take them in, will you? 
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No, I cannot explain now; I must be going. 
Good-bye!” And before her astonished moth- 
er could say one word, she hung up. With her 
foot, she pushed the box against the wall, while 
in her mind she was keeping up a running fire 
of indignant thoughts to justify herself. Did 
he think he could patch up a broken heart with 
gifts? Well, no; she would teach him a lesson 
too. Putting on her hat and coat, she locked up 
the house and went. 


The van, of course, arrived before her. She 
walked in at the old gate with a great ache at 
her heart. In the garden adjoining, an old, 
white-haired lady walked, lovingly examining 
her flowers, of which there was still a profusion, 
though Autumn was beginning to make itself 
felt. Now and then she stopped to pull a weed 
or inhale a blossom ;perceiving Juanita entering 
her mother’s gate, she went over to the fence, 
which was overrun with feathery cypress vines, 
speckled all over with little red and white stars. 
Nita had not noticed her, but presently, as she 
went up the path to her childhood home, she 
heard her name called in a sweet quiet voice: 
“Nita!” 

Turning, she beheld Mrs. Merle, who knew 
her as a child, and who always took a motherly 
interest in her. Juanita was a trifle annoyed; 
she did not wish to talk to anybody just then, 
but—was she mistaken, or was there a tear on 
the old lady’s check? At any rate she must be 
polite. So she stepped over to the fence, wonder- 
ing what she wanted. Mrs. Merle laid down the 
trowel she was holding, and took the girl’s 
hands in both her own. 


“My poor child!” she said sadly, two big tears 
rolling down and plashing on the starry vines. 
“TI saw the truck come with your things, and 
your mother told me—why did you doit?” This 
was said so sorrowfully that Juanita could not 
feel offended, as she might have, had anyone 
else presumed to question her about her affairs. 


“Let me tell you about myself,” continued 
the old lady, without waiting for an answer. 
“It is a heart-breaking thing to do—I know 
from experience. I, too, left my husband, when 
I was young and proud, but what have I gained 
by it? All these years I have lived alone, eat- 
ing the bread of bitterness, and realizing too 
late how dearly I really loved my husband, al- 
though at the time I was blinded by anger over 
fancied wrongs. I would have gone back to 
him on my hands and knees if he would have 
taken me. But the die was cast; I had chosen 
to leave him, and he would have none of me. 
Think well over it, dear; think well. You may 
be ruining his life and your own. I learned 
that it would have been far preferable to for- 
give a hundred times a day, than to be shut 
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forever out of his life, for marriage is a mystic 
bond, the loops of which are tied in Heaven, 
and no soul can sever them without suffering 
the pangs of death!” 

Then she released the young woman, and 
went back to her gardening, while Nita walked 
up to the house, very pensive and sad indeed. 
Dear, kind Mrs. Merle! Nita had always 
thought her a widow. Who would have dreamed 
that under that sweet, quiet exterior lay a heart 
done to death by a mistake made earlier in life! 

Her mother opened the door as she came up 
the front steps. With a burst of tears, she fell 
into her parent’s arms, and sobbed out her 
grief. Like all mothers, Mrs. Edgren sympa- 
thized with her daughter, and thought black 
things of the man who dared to cause her dar- 
ling any pain. Mr. Edgren, on the contrary, 
shook his head. 

“You shouldn’t have gone,” he maintained 
stoutly. “You are breaking God’s law; you 
should have stayed and argued it out until you 
came to some conclusion.” 

“But, Father, he is simply tyrannical, and it 
has become unbearable!” 

“You promised to love, honor and obey, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, but who takes the ‘obey’ literally?” 

“Evidently John does. I like a man who is 
at the head of his own house, and John never 
struck me as being particularly obnoxious. You 
know, miss, you’ve always been used to having 
your own way in everything, and a little train- 
ing in the art of giving in wouldn’t hurt you.” 

“Would you have her give up her personal 
rights just because some silly man with an 
exaggerated ‘ego’ demanded it? Why, by and 
by she would have to ask permission to draw 
breath!” said his wife, indignantly. 

“My dear, listen; there is nothing so hardens 
a man against his wife as continued rebellious 
opposition to his will. Men must be won by 
sweetness. Don’t I know, pet?” 

And he stooped over and kissed his wife’s 
cheek tenderly, causing her to blush and smile 
in spite of her indignation. 

“Meanwhile what is Nita to do?” she asked. 

“If she were to ask me,” he replied, “I would 
say, ‘gather up your duds and go back, and have 
supper ready for him.’ ” 

But Nita tossed her head and walked away. 
— only be making a fool of myself,” she 
said. 

The afternoon waned, and John tried three 
times unsuccessfully to get his wife on the tele- 
phone. The maid being absent, there was no 
one to tell him anything. He was anxious to 
know if the tea set had arrived; anxious for 
some word of appreciation or thanks from her 
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whom he knew, in his secret heart, he had 
wounded deeply. 

Five o’clock arrived, six, seven, eight; he 
tried again and again. “They do not answer,” 
said Central. “Something must be wrong with 
the line,” he told her. “Perhaps she is at her 
mother’s,” he soliloquized, while an unshaka- 
ble, gloomy foreboding sat on his heart like a 
lump of ice, and chilled and distracted him. 


Fortunately for him, the business of the 
meeting was concluded at nine o’clock, and with 
a great sigh of relief, he leaped into his ma- 
chine and was off like a flash. As he approached 
his own street, he scanned the row of houses 
until he singled out his own, but strange to say, 
it was completely dark. Juanita always had 
the lower floor lit up when he arrived home in 
the evening. Could she have gone to bed? But 
no; it was scarcely twenty minutes after nine. 
He had made the trip out in record time. Jump- 
ing out, he took the steps three at a time, and 
with his latchkey let himself in. Within, all 
was perfectly still, except for the ticking 
of clocks, and there is no sound more dismal in 
a silent, deserted house, than the sound of tick- 
ing clocks. To John they seemed to have om- 


inous, shrieking voices, telling of misfortune 


and unhappiness. He switched on the lights, 
calling, “Nita! Nita!” as a nameless panic came 
over him. On the floor against the wall stood 
the box containing the tea set. He recognized 
the label at once. Here and there, lay bits of 
excelsior, showing that it had been opened. He 
went from room to room, turning on the lights, 
not noticing, man-fashion, the little things that 
had been removed here and there. Not until 
he reached their room upstairs did he perceive 
a difference. This was swept clean of all ex- 
cept his belongings; closets and drawers stood 
empty, and the dresser and dressing-table were 
bereft of their usual glittering array of toilet 
articles. Then, as the bare truth sank into his 
brain, he let out a cry like a wounded animal— 
“My God! What have I done?” and rushed 
down the stairs like a madman. 


Broken-heartedly he pulled the front door to, 
forgetting in his grief to turn off the lights, 
which blazed in full force all over the house, 
and sobbing audibly, he again started his ma- 
chine. His one idea was to find his wife and 
beg her to come back. He would go to her 
parents’ house; surely she was there. Throwing 
in the clutch, he turned north, and drove, heed- 
lessly, recklessly, his face white and set, only 
one object in his brain. Would she listen to 
him? Would she refuse to have any more to 
do with him? Could he prevail upon her to re- 
turn with him? 

Arlington Boulevard loomed ahead, bright 
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with lights and crowded with machines driving 
pleasure-seekers to various places of amuse- 
ment. Like a person under the influence of 
drink, he kept up his speed, as if he saw noth- 
ing; a traffic policeman stood with arms out- 
stretched, but he paid no attention, though the 
officer blinked his signal lights again and again. 
“Stop! You fool!” he yelled, and then had bare- 
ly time to leap aside as John whizzed by him. 
There was a deafening crash, a scream, the 
splintering of glass, and then groans and si- 
lence. In the center of Arlington Boulevard 
lay a crushed, smoking mass of tin, wheels, 
iron, and cloth. Spectators and police rushed 
up and extricated the bleeding, unconscious 
victims, one of whom lay beneath the ruins, a 
deep gash across his head. It was John Allen. 


A few minutes later an ambulance came 
clanging up and took away the injured, while 
the police tried in vain to notify someone at 
the address found in his pocket, where lights 
blazed in every window, but no one responded. 

Meanwhile, Nita spent the evening very qui- 
etly at her parents’ home, reading and trying 
to forget the pain and unhappiness at her heart. 
But her thoughts were far away, and she could 
not concentrate on her book, for her mind kept 
grinding over and over the same painful 
thoughts, and at last she sought sleep as the 
only means of effacing them. Several times 
she caught herself involuntarily listening for 
footsteps, but sternly pulling herself up, she 
avowed that she never wanted to see him a- 
gain. She hoped he had what he wanted now, 
and hoped he was satisfied. She was sure she 
only wanted to be let alone, to live in peace, 
etc., etc.—endlessly and endlessly it went on. 
Would she never sleep? Ten struck, eleven. 
Restlessly she tossed from side to side—tired, 
worn out, sore, yet unable to sink to blessed un- 
consciousness. 

Suddenly the doorbell was violently rung. It 
frightened her. She leaped up and sat on the 
edge of the bed. Was it he? A shiver con- 
vulsed her, and she drew a blanket over her 
shoulders. 

“Does Mr. Edgren live here?” 
strange masculine voice. 

“Yes,” answered her mother, who had gone 
to the door. 

“Are you Mrs. Edgren?” 

“Ven 

“Well, I’m looking for Mrs. John Allen, your 
daughter. Her husband was injured in an au- 
tomobile accident. Do you know where she is?” 

Nita’s hand flew to her throat, and for a mo- 
ment she thought she was going to faint. But 
summoning all her strength, she quickly threw 
on a dressing gown, and hurried downstairs. 


asked a 
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“Where is he?” she asked, trembling. 

“At St. Francis Hospital. He was going 
north on Billings Avenue, and, in crossing Ar- 
lington Boulevard, crashed into an east-bound 
machine. We’ve been hunting you for two 
hours, ma’am, and at last some neighbors told 
us to try here.” 

“You say he was going north?” questioned 
Juanita. 

“Yes’m,” was the reply, and then she realized 
that he was probably coming to seek her, when 
the accident occurred. Like an avalanche, a 
tide of self-reproach submerged her. He had 
no doubt come in headlong, blind haste, and 
she, she and no other was to blame! She 
thought of the tea set. Poor boy! He was try- 
ing to make it up to her and she had spurned 
his efforts. She remembered how she had set 
the receiver on the table so he could not ring 
up again, and how he had called repeatedly, 
“Hello! Hello!” in a voice that now sounded 
piteous to her. She thought of their quiet even- 


ings together—she pretending to read or do 
fancywork, but secretly rebellious and dissatis- 
fied, while John, all unconscious of her disaf- 
fection, nodded over his newspaper. How sweet 
and desirable those hated evenings suddenly 


became! Oh that she might be seated in the 
living room but now, watching his eyes close, 
and his head nod with a jerk—ah, what would 
she not give to be there now, to bring him a pil- 
low to lean his head upon, to press a caress up- 
on his forehead! All the myriad complaints 
and unhappinesses she had suffered now seemed 
trivial and insignificant, and unworthy of men- 
tion. But alas! Perhaps it was even now too 
late! What if God should take him, and punish 
her for her unfaithfulness? She had had her 
chance to make good, and she had thrown it 
to the winds. What if God should not give her 
another? A moan escaped her lips, as she re- 
alized that while the policeman was talking 
volubly to her mother, precious time was being 
lost. 

“Oh Mother,” she cried reproachfully, “why 
do you stand there talking? Go and wake Dad- 
dy and have him bring out the runabout!” 

“Why, where are you going?” 

“Mother, how can you ask? To John! To 
my husband!” 

“Well, I’ll be going,” said the officer. Mr. 
Edgren, having heard the talking, was already 
coming down the stairs to see what it was all 
about. They told him, and then, it was a mat- 
ter of but a few minutes before he and Nita 
were on their way to the hospital. There, they 
found the doctors in grave doubt; John was 
still unconscious and they could not rouse him. 
They feared that some vital nerve in his head 
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had been injured, and that he might expire 
without regaining consciousness. 

Nita, thoroughly frightened, begged the good 
nuns to send for their chaplain, for, should he 
die without being able to receive the sacra- 
ments, she felt the whole weight of the blame 
would rest upon her shoulders, and she shud- 
dered at having so great a thing to answer for. 
Meanwhile, the head nurse ordered her sisters 
to retire to the chapel to pray for the injured 
man. 

“See,” said she to Nita, “he wears the scap- 
ular of Mt. Carmel. Have confidence; Our 
Lady will not desert him. We are going to 
pray the Litany. Would you like to join us?” 

Nita followed the nun down the corridor to 
the chapel, and there joined with her whole 
heart in the prayers that were being offered. 
Laying her cruel, gruelling anxiety at the feet 
of Mary, a prayer rose from her heart: “Oh 
Lord, only give him back to me, and I will obey 
his absurdest command!” She had not known 
how dear he was to her until God tried her in 
the fire—the close proximity of the dread An- 
gel of Death touched her to the quick—probed 
its icy finger down to the very depths of her 
heart, and found the great love that lay dor- 
mant there. 

After kneeling for what seemed an eternity, 
someone touched her on the shoulder. It was 
the head nurse. 

“He is awake,” she whispered, 
sweet, inimitable smile. 

“Thank God!” sighed Nita fervently, as she 
rose and almost ran through the silent hall to 
her husband’s bedside. His eyes were closed, 
but, sensing her presence, he suddenly opened 
them. 

“Dear, is it you?” he asked, and then con- 
vulsively grasped her hands, and crushed them 
to his heart. “Ah, then everything is all right, 
and I am glad this has happened to me!” he 
whispered, closing his eyes again, with a 
heavenly expression on his face. 

“John, can you forgive me?” said Juanita, on 
her knees beside him. “It is my fault—all of 
it!” 

“Forgive you! It is I who was a brute and a 
cad! If God lets me live, dear, I’ll never dictate 
to you again. I’ve had my lesson, and you may 
have your friends, and do just as you like.” 

“T no longer want them, John. I realize that 
I have been a very poor wife to you.” 

co * * * BS 


A year later, one evening, Nita sat with her 
husband before the selfsame fireplace that had 
been witness to her dissatisfied grumblings. 
Her hands were now occupied with something 
more important than the latest design in fancy- 


with her 
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work. John, with a transfigured expression on 
his face, was bending over a wee, pink bundle 
on his wife’s lap, that kicked lustily, and 
grasped smilingly after its father’s hair. 

The doorbell rang and Mr. and Mrs. Edgren 
entered for an hour’s chat with their favorite 
children. They had exchanged glances of satis- 
faction on beholding the lovely little domestic 
tableau before them, and after paying their 
adulations to his young majesty, the _men 
paired off to the tune of a new brand of cigars 
John had had sent up from Mexico. While they 
watched the smoke curling up to the ceiling 
and talked “shop,”’ Nita and her mother sat on 
the davenport, watching the tiny cherub’s pret- 
ty antics. ; 

“Do you know what day this is?” asked Mrs. 
Edgren. Juanita shook her head. 

“No. I’m too happy to bother about dates.” 

“It is just a year today since you came home 
to us, and John had the accident.” The young 
mother gazed dreamily into the wood fire that 
had been kindled against the early autumn chill. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I never knew be- 
fore how sweet it is to give in. John seems to 
have an idea that he must repay me every time 
I agree to something he wants.” 

Mrs. Edgren nodded her head, and smiled 
fondly at her daughter. 

“You’ve both learned a thing or two,” she re- 
plied. 


St. Gummar 


A. C. McK. 


“B ETTER a leaking roof than a quarrel- 
some woman in a household,” says Holy 
Scripture. The singular feature in the life of 
St. Gummar seems to have been his troubles 
with his unhappy and quarrelsome wife. He 
bore it all with meekness and patience, and God 
so directed that these trials should be the means 
of perfecting the virtues of His servant and 
raising him to the glory of the saints. He lived 
to see his troublesome consort converted and 
become almost a saint. 

St. Gummar, called by the French Gomer, 
was born near Lierre, in Belgium, about the 
beginning of the eighth century. His parents, 
who were related to King Pepin, the father of 
Charlemagne, are said to have been very rich. 
He is described as a youth of remarkable meek- 
ness and affability, compassionate to the poor, 
religious and devout. Pepin, at one time mayor 
of the palace, and later King of France, called 
him to his court. Here, surrounded by a cor- 
rupt and luxurious society, and amid the vanity, 
ambition, and intrigue which is almost always 
the soul of court life, he preserved his inno- 
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cence, and from a spirit of religion was punc- 
tual and faithful in the duties required of him 
by the king, exact and fervent in his devotions, 
and rigorous in his fasts and other mortifica- 
tions. It is said of him that he studied never 
to give the least trouble to any one and to be 
of service and to do acts of kindness to those 
with whom he lived. His power with the king 
was always used in the interest of justice and 
in favor of the poor and distressed. The king, 
appreciating the honesty and integrity of the 
saint, appointed him to many important posi- 
tions of trust in the kingdom. 

Through the influence of his sovereign, a 
marriage was arranged for St. Gummar with a 
young lady of royal family, who is said to have 
been not only very beautiful, but wealthy in 
her own right. She proved, however, to be 
extravagant, capricious, and possessed of an 
almost ungovernable temper. St. Gummar’s 
home life from this time on was one of con- 
tinuous trials, and as they came from the one 
nearest and dearest to him, were the hardest 
to bear, and not to fail sometimes in the duties 
of charity, meekness, and patience in these try- 
ing circumstances required a firm and steadfast 
purpose. This was the heroic virtue which St. 
Gummar practiced for several years. He found 
strength and comfort in God by exercises of 
devotion and penance. He also endeavored by 
all the means which Christian prudence and 
charity could suggest to inspire his wife with 
sentiments of reason and religion. 

Returning home after an absence of eight 
years in the service of the king he found dis- 
order and confusion. Hardly any one among 
his servants or tenants had escaped the unjust 
oppression of his wife. St. Gummar restored 
order and gave full restitution and satisfaction 
to those who had suffered injustice. He then 
built a chapel on his estate that he might have 
the peace and quiet nescessary to attend to his 
private devotions. His wife was in time so far 
influenced by his heroic patience as to seem 
penitent and to be ashamed of her conduct. This 
change, however, proved to be only temporary, 
and her furious temper which was only smoth- 
ered for a time, broke out again with greater 
violence than ever. St. Gummar, however, never 
lost hope of her conversion. He at last gained 
her consent to embrace a retired and peniten- 
tial life in order to prepare himself for his pas- 
sage to eternity. He built a cell near the chapel 
and near his home, and gave himself up to 
prayer and the perfect practice of penance and 
mortification. In the meantime he took all pos- 
sible care of his wife and family, and used every 
means within his power to bring them to the 
practice of virtue and religion. He was at 
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length rewarded, and his troublesome consort 
became a remarkable penitent. 

The last nine years of his life were spent in 
holy retirement, and he went to the reward of 
his patience and charity in the year 774. His 
relics were preserved for several ages in the 
chapel which he had built, and were visited by 
the bishop’s orders in 1369 and again in 1406. 
During a persecution the saint’s shrine was 
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destroyed. His relics are now preserved in a 
church in Lierre. He is honored on the 11th of 
October in the Roman Martyrology. 

The chief factors in making the home a place 
of happiness and holiness are the patience, 
sweetness, resignation and prudence of the wife 
and mother, and her constant effort should be 
to make it, as near as possible, a copy of the 
holy house of Nazareth. 


A Day in the Life of Madame de Sevigne 


Mary E. MANNIX 


(Concluded) 


HILE the preparations were going on, 

Madame de Sevigné directed her steps to- 
wards the home of the quarry-man. She found 
the upper half of the door open and stood look- 
ing in on the group before her, which made a 
charming picture. The grotto was quite spa- 
cious and contained two large beds, an armoire, 
a kneading trough, some benches, and a large 
table. The two high windows admitted enough 
light with which to perform one’s ordinary 
tasks, but into that cave-like room the rays of 
the sun never penetrated. A fire of driftwood 
was burning on the hearth. From the chain in 
the middle of the fireplace hung a pot of cab- 
bage soup, the usual daily fare of the quarry- 
man. 

Seated comfortably around the wide hearth 
were a pleasant group—in the middle, the good 
old Abbé des Coulanges, his breviary lying open 
upon his knees. From the expression on the 
face of those around him he seemed to be tell- 
ing a story. The Abbé de la Mousse looked 
somewhat bored while the host and his two ap- 
prentices, boys of twelve and fifteen years of 
age, their eyes fixed on the face of the priest, 
were intent upon his every word. Making a 
sign to the others not to disturb themselves 
Madame de Sevigné entered softly and seated 
herself on a bench near the table. 

“That is all I know about Mary Magdalen,” 
the Abbé was saying, “but right before my 
eyes, carved in the front of the chimney piece 
I see a picture of St. Christopher, carrying the 
Infant Jesus in his arms. Do you know the 
story of St. Christopher?” 

“No, M. l’Abbé,” responded the trio, with one 
voice, while M. l’Abbé de la Mousse gave a lit- 
the grunt of disapproval. 

“Yes, Monsieur,” said the Abbé des Cou- 
langes, turning towards him, “in spite of Mes- 
sieurs de Port Royal and other detractors of the 
blessed company of Paradise the story of St. 
Christopher is both beautiful and true. I am 
honored in bearing his name.” 


Then looking kindly down at Martin-Sec and 
the two boys seated at his feet he inquired, 

“And you know nothing of St. Christopher?” 

“No, M. l’Abbé,” answered the elder of the 
boys. “He is not one of our neighborhood 
Saints like St. Martin—and St. Nicholas is the 
patron of the stone-workers. Who was he, M. 
Abbé, and what did he do?” 

“I will tell you,” replied the Abbé. “St. 
Christopher was a giant and was once a pagan, 
but he was a kindly giant and had always been 
a good man. After he had been converted and 


baptized he wished to serve God in some par- 


ticular manner to gain Heaven. But, being un- 
accustomed to religion, he knew neither how to 
fast nor pray very well, and I doubt myself 
whether he could ever have attained to mental 
prayer, or severe fasting, because of his simple 
mind and giant physique. Those big fellows 
must have food if they are to work and do a 
man’s part. Very well, Christopher asked a 
pious hermit what he should do to expiate his 
sins and show God his good will. The holy man 
said to him, 

“Go thou and dwell on the bank of the river 
near a ford where the rapid current often caus- 
es pious pilgrims and brave cavaliers to perish. 
Thy legs are long, thine arms are strong, thy 
shoulders broad. Thou canst pass from one 
bank to the other with ease, carrying on thy 
shoulders all those who desire to cross. Thou 
must be ready at any hour of the day or night, 
and thou shalt do all this for the love of Christ 
alone.’ 

“Now, although Christopher knew that the 
work was not as easy as the hermit imagined, 
he obeyed his behest and took up his station 
near the ford of the river, as he had been direct- 
ed todo. During long years he toiled there, on 
sultry days and icy, frosty nights and rainy, al- 
ways ready to succor the helpless often at peril 
of his life, and his service was one of joy, of 
smiling fidelity, and sweet patience. 

“One night a little child came to his cottage 
door, begging to be carried across the river. 
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Stooping, Christopher lifted him in his arms 
and kissed him, he was so sweet, so soft, so like 
a delicate flower. Placing the child upon his 
shoulder he made for the water, holding him 
with one hand, while with his long pole in the 
other he began, as usual, the journey across. 
It was winter and the waves ran very high; 
however they had often been higher, and Chris- 
topher had reached the other side without dif- 
ficulty. But today the weight of the child seemed 
to increase every moment, till at last the ferry- 
man could not advance a single step farther and 
he cried out, 

“ ‘Who art thou, Child? Thou seemest to bear 
the weight of the whole world!’ 

“ ‘Christopher,’ said the Child, ‘Do not won- 
der! Thou art carrying Him Who made the 
world. Fear not; very soon thou shalt be called 
upon to bear witness to My name, and the cross 
of martyrdom shall open for thee the gates of 
Heaven.’ 

“With these words the Child disappeared. 

“Lord Jesus!’ exclaimed Christopher. ‘It 
was in deed Thou!’ 

“Filled with wonder and joy the giant re- 
turned to his hut by the side of the river, and 
this time in spite of the winds and high waves 
he seemed to glide across the waters as though 
impelled by some gentle but unseen hand. 

“Tt was not long after that that a persecution 
was launched against the Christians, and Chris- 
topher, hereafter to be known as ‘Christ-bear- 
er,’ was martyred for the faith. His memory 
and his image have always been dear to the 
hearts of the common people, reminding them 
that though it is not given to all to bear Christ 
in their arms, all can carry Him in their hearts 
—that the poor and ignorant can gain Heaven 
more easily than the rich and learned of the 
earth because they have not so many tempta- 
tions and distractions to turn their thoughts a- 
way from God. Like the Divine Infant they 
are obliged to labor and suffer; therefore, if 
they will always remember to cherish Him in 
their hearts they will be rewarded as their pa- 
tience and resignation deserve and will have the 
blessing of God on all they do in this world, as 
well as an eternal reward in the next.” 

“A blessing in which may we all share!” ex- 
claimed Madame de Sevigné, smiling and mak- 
ing a deep reverence to the Abbé with that 
charming naiveté which always distinguished 
her. “A beautiful homily, my dear uncle,” she 
continued. “But I am sure that supper is ready. 
Will you come?” 

The Abbé arose. “Come, la Mousse,” he said. 
“I am sure you must be hungry.” Then turn- 
ing to his host he added, “Good bye, mon ami, 
for the present. Do not let the fire go out, I 
beg, for I shall return in good time, and I con- 
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fess my old bones will enjoy a few sparks on the 
hearth while I make ready for bed. Like St. 
Francis de Sales I believe in 


“*All things in season, 
All things in reason.’” 


Martin-Sec bowed respectfully as he an- 
swered, 

“The fire on this hearth is never extinguished, 
M. l’Abbé, and tonight I shall make it especial- 
ly fine, with some old driftwood that lies in the 
cellar. It will glow with colored lights like fire- 
works when you return.” 

The supper was so excellent and so well 
served that even the Abbé de la Mousse had 
only good words for the entertainment. Beau- 
bien, making a thousand apologies for having 
forgotten the wine, was about to return to the 
boat to get some when Martin-Piot, standing 
with his wife in the background, begged him 
not to do so, saying, 

“Messieurs et Madame, I have some excellent 
wine in my cellar which was left me by my fa- 
ther. I use it only on very great occasions, of 
which I consider this one. Seldom is it given 
to a poor man like me to entertain the grand- 
daughter of a Saint.” 

He hastened to fetch a couple of bottles of the 
fine Touraine wine with which the crystal gob- 
lets were soon filled. Madame de Sevigné in- 
sisted on drinking the health of their host and 
hostess and herself poured out the sparkling 
beverage in the quaint goblets of blue glass 
which Francoise took from the chimney piece. 
Madame de Sevigné expressed herself as being 
—" with their beauty and Francoise re- 
plied, 

“They are my most precious heirlooms, relics 
of the last crusade, and brought from the Ori- 
ent by one of my ancestors who was a brave 
soldier. But if Madame la Marquise will deign 
to accept them, they are hers.” 

“By no means,” answered the Marquise. “It 
would be a greedy and selfish heart, indeed, that 
would take them from you, my good Francoise. 
Continue to cherish them and leave them to 
your children as your forbears have left them to 
you.” 

After supper, when the priests had returned 
to the house of Martin-Sec, and the servants, 
having eaten what was left, were clearing the 
table, Madame de Sevigné asked Francoise what 
had become of the children. 

“T have put them to sleep in the cellar, Ma- 
dame,” the woman replied. 

‘ “In the cellar!” cried Madame de Sevigné. 
“But will they not take their death of cold 
there?” 

“Oh no, Madame,” was the reply. “There is 
no danger of that.” 
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“Will you show it to me?” inquired the Mar- 
quise. 

Francoise lit a lantern and led the way 
through a door at the end of the room to another 
dark, but large, clean and orderly bedchamber 
hewn, like the cabin, out of the solid rock. It 
contained two small benches, a table, a press, 
and in one corner a campbed and a cradle, close 
to which was the straw mattress covered with 
blankets on which the father and mother were 
to pass the night. 

The children, clean and sweet, in their white 
night gowns were fast asleep. Madame de 
Sevigné bowed gently over the little blonde 
heads and whispered, 

“They remind me of my own children. You 
are a happy mother, Francoise.” 

“Yes, Madame la Marquise,” the woman re- 
plied, and suddenly burst into tears. 
“What is the matter, my dear? 

lost a child, perhaps?” 

“No, thank God, no,” she answered. 

“Your husband is not kind to you, then?” 

“He is the best man in the world, and loves 
us with all his heart. But it is not his fault if 
the hail, during the last two years has spoiled 
the vines, or that our lease is up on St. Michael’s 
Day.” 

“Does the owner refuse to renew it?” in- 
quired Madame de Sevigné. 

“That I cannot say; we have not asked him. 
We are afraid to do so because we owe a year’s 
rent, something that has never happened before. 
It will be very hard, Madame, to leave the place 
where my husband and all the children were 
born.” 

“How much do you owe?” 

“Two hundred and forty francs, Madame.” 

“Will your landlord not remit some of it? I 
always allow half for the bad years.” 

“So did your good Seigneur, Madame, but he 
died two years ago, and his son never comes 
down here. His affairs are all in the hands of 
an agent, who has no pity for the poor. We 
have half of the sum due put by, but it is more 
than probable that he will not accept it. Be- 
sides, there is a rich man in the neighborhood— 
that is, rich for this part of the country—who 
is buying up all the farms that are in arrears.” 

“Who is your landlord, Francoise?” 

“The Count de Montaineux, Madame.” 

“I know him—I knew his father very well,” 
said the Marquise. “I am sure it is the thought- 
lessness of youth, not greed or avarice that is at 
the bottom of your trouble. I will write to the 
Count— such a pretty letter, Francoise, that he 
will be sure to remit at least half your debt. 
Do not be discouraged; everything will be ar- 
ranged as you desire.” 


Have you 
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Bidding her host and hostess good-night, Ma- 
dame De Sevigné sought her couch. The whole 
household was soon wrapped in sleep. 

Very early next morning the Captain rode 
into Montlouis, and returned with two stout 
horses. They soon pulled the raft afloat and 
while breakfast was being prepared, Madame 
de Sevigné went to the other dwelling to in- 
quire how her uncle had passed the night. She 
began to tell him what Francoise had confided 
to her. 

“Do you not think, my dear uncle,” she asked, 
“that I may be able to accomplish something by 
writing to Monsieur de Montaineux?” 

“My child,” replied the Abbé, “your letters 
are so charming that no one can resist them, 
they would move a heart of stone. But,” he 
laid his finger on her shoulder, “there is some- 
thing else to be considered. In such affairs as 
this one must be prudent. The Count has an 
agent who is here in the village at this moment. 
It lacks but two days to the Feast of St. Mi- 
chael. Last night I talked with the two Mar- 
tins—I know the whole story. This man is 
anxious to sell the farm to the person of whom 
Francoise spoke to you last evening. Unless 
Martin-Piot pays up by tomorrow he forfeits 
everything. Before a letter from you could 
reach the Count in Paris—all the arrangements 
will have been made—the deeds signed and re- 
turned. I have another plan which I will de- 
clare to you after breakfast. It cannot fail. 
Martin will be able to pay the rent—and that 
will leave him free for another year. After 
all this has been arranged you may write your 
letter, which will, I hope, succeed in providing 
for the future of these good, hospitable people. 
Come now, let us go to breakfast. I see Beau- 
bien coming to call us.” 

Breakfast was even gayer than supper. The 
Abbé de la Mousse did not utter a single com- 
plaint. On the contrary he proclaimed aloud 
that the wine of Martin-Piot was worthy of be- 
ing served in Olympus at a feast of the gods. 

“Martin-Piot,” said the Abbé des Coulanges, 
when they rose from the table, “Step aside a 
moment with Madame de Sevigné and myself. 
We have a proposition to make to you. Never 
in my life have I slept as well, never in my 
life have I seen my friend de la Mousse so ami- 
able, never in my life have I tasted such good 
wine as yours. I set all these things down to 
its excellent bouquet. Come, talk business.” 

The Abbé made a sign to his niece, who fol- 
lowed them into the little garden. “Now, tell 
me, Martin-Piot,” said the Abbé, “how many 
casks of that wine you have in your cellar.” 

“Three and a half, Monsieur Il’Abbé,” replied 
Martin. 
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“How much of it have you used since it was 
left you?” 

“Half a cask in fifteen years; it is a rare and 
precious wine, Monsieur.” 

“At that rate it will not only last during your 
natural life, but the lives of your children—if 
they should value it as you do, and are as care- 
ful.” 

“Possibly, Monsieur |’Abbé,” replied Martin, 
with a smile. 

“What will you sell it for?” 

“Sell it!’ exclaimed the vinedresser. “That 
wine is not for sale. It is old. I had it from 
my father; it is the vintage of 1660—the year 
of the King’s marriage—a famous year.” 

“All very true, but you would be willing to 
part with one cask, would you not?” 

Martin glanced at his wife, and thought of 
his debts. 

“What do you say, Francoise?” he asked. 

“Whatever you think best,” she replied, 

“What is it worth, Francoise?” inquired the 
Abbé, turning toward the woman, 

“At least a hundred francs I should say, Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé,” she replied timidly. 

“A hundred francs!” exclaimed the Abbé. 
“Ha! Ha! And what do you say, Martin?” 

“Perhaps a hundred and twenty, Monsieur 
l Abbé.” 

“One hundred and twenty francs,” cried the 
Abbé. “You are an honest man, Martin, and 
you do not know the value of your wine. It is 
worth at least 300 francs. For your hospitality 
there can be no price. It is too great to be re- 
warded in coin. My dear niece,” he continued, 
turning to Madame de Sevigné, I am your al- 
moner, at present holding the purse. Will you 
endorse my offer?” ear 
™ “By all means, mon oncle,” replied the Mar- 
quise. “Your terms are mine.” 

The Abbé took from his pocket a purse half 
filled with gold. Taking from it a handful of 
louis d’ors he counted them into the hand of 
Martin-Piot, who cried out, 

“Ah Monsieur, it is too much, too much 
Francoise began to cry. 

“There you have wherewith to satisfy the 
demands of your landlord, and to pay the first 
instalment on a five years’ lease of the proper- 
ty. The agent dare not refuse it, it is the law. 
And if he should endeavor to cause trouble 
write to Madame de Sevigné, who will make it 
all right with the Count. But I do not fear any 
trouble. And now, my good Martin-Piot, with 
the help of Martin-Sec, whom I see coming to- 
wards us, kindly roll one of those fine casks to 
the landing and have it taken on board.” 

Speechless with joy the astonished vinedress- 
er, assisted by his neighbor, soon had the cask 
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safely stowed away on the boat, while he 
pressed a bottle of wine into the Abbé’s hand. 

“It will serve for your dinner, Monsieur 
l’Abbé,” he said. “And from my heart I could 
wish that it might never be empty, but always 
renewed—by a miracle of God.” 


“Thank you, my friend,” replied the smiling 
Abbé, “but this is not the marriage of Cana. 
We are living in other times. Here, Martin- 
Sec,” he continued, putting a piece of gold in 
the quarryman’s hand, “You refused this morn- 
ing to accept anything for our night’s lodging, 
but I insist upon a douceur for remembrance, 
You can spend it, by degrees, to treat the little 
fellows under your care.” 


At this moment an old man was seen ascend- 
ing the bank. It was Pére la Loire, with bowed 
head and shoulders, leaving the boat on which 
he had spent so many years. At some distance 
behind him came the Captain, walking briskly 
as befitted a man of middle age. Pére la Loire 
turned slowly towards the cabin of Martin-Sec 
while the Captain approached the party of trav- 
ellers. 

“I have no helmsman!” he said. “One was 
to have come from Montlouis this morning but 
he has failed me. Those fellows are hard to 
catch and harder to keep. The work is monot- 
onous and not very profitable; they do not like 
a 

“Yonder goes your helmsman, Monsieur,” 
said Madame de Sevigné pointing to the reced- 
ing figure of Pére la Loire. “Give him another 
chance, I implore you. I shall not be happy oth- 
erwise. If it had not been for me it would not 
have occurred. We were speaking of Made- 
moiselle de la Valliére; his wife had been her 
foster mother. They had loved her dearly and 
for years they had made her the subject of 
fervent prayer. When I told him that she had 
entered Carmel, he was so overjoyed that in the 
exuberance of his gratitude he lost his hold on 
the tiller and the boat went aground. Once 
more, Captain, I beseech you, give him another 
chance!” 

“Very well, Madame la Marquise,” the Cap- 
tain bowed. “There is some excuse for the poor 
man, who, for many a year, has served us all 
so well.” 

“Ah! Let me go to him!” cried the Marquise, 
hurrying off with the agility of a young girl. 
In a few moments she reappeared, leading Pére 
la Loire by the hand, and soon after the boat, 
under his skilful management, was gliding 
down the Loire, Madame de Sevigné waving her 
handkerchief from where she stood by the side 
of the old helmsman, while amid the benedic- 
tions and Godspeeds of the group on the bank 
the travellers continued their journey. 
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A little, snow-white Book is mine, 
A Book that doth enfold 

But one sweet Page of heav’nly worth 
Whereon are wonders told, 

At which the Angels marvel 
As Mary did of old, 

Sweet words that Silence deep proclaims 
More precious far than gold. 


It tells of Bethlehem’s glad night, 
Of Naz’reth’s hard-won gain, 
It tells of bleak Gethsemani, 
Of Calv’ry’s sea of pain, 
It breathes of love that God’s own Heart 
Alone could e’er contain, 
A love that His almighty Power, 
For men, could not restrain. 


A wondrous Book art Thou, dear Host, 
With ne’er a printed line; 

A Book—how strange, yet true it is— 
Whereon men’s souls may dine! 

O Mary, lend me your pure heart 
With which for Him to pine, 

A love that makes me wholly His, 
And All that He is, mine. 


Could but the thoughts of Seraphim 
My heart fore’er engage, 

Had I the scope of Angel’s mind, 
Of Heaven’s greatest sage, 

Would death but wait forevermore 
Forever and an age, 

Yet could I ne’er exhaust the sweets 
Of my Eucharistic Page. 


A Timely Text 


ANNA BLANCHE MCGILL 


ae OU’LL be putting on your new coat this 
evening, Father dear,” began Mary 
Magee, housekeeper as well as self-appointed 
conscience to Father Doolan in matters of ap- 
pearance. 

“Will I now? And why should I be disturb- 
ing myself?” answered the elderly priest, as he 
sat taking well-earned rest after one more busy 
day of a busy life, “My new coat is it you’d 
have me jumping into at the day’s end?” 

“To be sure I would after me telling you so 
particular of the caller that’s comin’ back to 
see you.” 

“The caller?” 

“Sure, the young priest from America. Fa- 
ther Michael Finn’s nephew. He’ll be here a- 
gain after supper, as I was tellin’ you when you 
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came in—that sorry he was to miss you this 
morning.” 

“Oh, ’tis that, is it? Father Finn’s nephew! 
And I’m to be makin’ a fashion plate of myself 
to be impressing a strip of a young priest from 
America!” 

“A fashion plate, is it? your new coat five 
years old if it’s a day! Don’t I remember well 
enough you bought it with the money your 
Aunt Cathy gave you specially when the Bish- 
op was comin’, an’ her dyin’ within the year— 
God rest her soul! An’ what at all would she 
think did she know you’d had no new one since, 
begrudgin’ wearin’ it as you are.” 

“It’s a fine thrifty housekeeper I have, she 
would say. Though indeed the coat would last 
longer, if you did not brush it so hard.” 

“Age would show on it still more, if I didn’t. 
But it’s your Aunt Cathy that would not want 
any strangers to be seeing you, especially them 
from across the seas, an’ you not dressed in 
your best. An’ him as spick an’ span as you 
please, this young Father Finn.” 

Meekly rising, Father Doolan proceeded to 
apparel himself to meet Mary’s approval, 
schooled as he was in such concessions, often 
made to his Aunt Cathy from whom he had in- 


herited Mary as a most valuable legacy. Long 
Aunt Cathy’s housekeeper Mary Magee had 
knownFatherDoolan from his boyhood and now 
treated him with profound reverence and re- 
spect, evidently not inconsistent with an iron 
rule about his taking care of his health and ap- 


pearance. In this particular instance Mary 
Magee might be proud of her persuasive pow- 
ers, for Father Doolan was not particularly 
eager to see his prospective visitor, much less 
to “dress up” for him. 

However, a little later Father Doolan had 
docilely changed from his old coat into his new 
one. As he sat at his door, awaiting the caller, 
along came his fellow shepherd of the little 
town, Father Cleary. After their greetings, 
Father Cleary began: 

“I’m glad you are home, young Thomas Finn 
is coming to see you.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“A fine young man he is,” interrupted Fa- 
ther Cleary, as if to get in an introduction be- 
fore the guest arrived, “a credit to his family.” 

“Uh-huh!” muttered Father Doolan, his tone 
too noncommittal for acquiescence. Making no 
other comment, but smoking a while medita- 
tively, at last he inquired: 

“And what is it brings him to Ireland?” 

Father Cleary was unprepared for the ques- 
tion but in a moment he replied: 

“To be visiting us, I suppose.” 

“Indeed!” said Father Doolan. 

“And to be seeing the country,” continued 
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Father Cleary with conviction, “as so many 
travellers are.” 

“And what is it we could be showing them, 
the grand folk from grand America, in a poor 
place like this? A bit of a corner of the earth 
their forefathers and later ones have been run- 
ning away from, the last hundred years and 
more! And it’s luring more of them away, I’m 
thinking the young priest will be doing.” 

“O no, I don’t think so,” declared Father 
Cleary. 

“Yes, it’s the same story, I know it, the same 
thing working over and over again. Very quiet 
and contented and prospering enough for the 
good of our souls we’ll be doing; then the first 
thing you know some smart strappin’ young 
fellow will be coming from America, or some- 
one will be writing letters boasting of the fine 
things and the fine times somewhere else—then 
it’s restless and upset the whole town is for 
many a day till the fever dies down. But not 
very long is it before there comes another 
wandering spirit, who was not perfectly satis- 
fied where he’s been after all, I’m thinking, 
else why should he be coming here and linger- 
ing around, and wheedling off others? And 
what is it at all they do when they go? Set the 
world on fire? Well, not so many, considering 
the multitudes that have been going to the big 
world beyond the shores of little Ireland. And 
maybe it’s a little slice of the big world they get, 
it’s their own souls they lose in the getting.” 


Father Cleary smiled. The strain was fa- 
miliar. He knew that no shepherd loved his 
flock more dearly than did his elderly compan- 
ion who would fain keep his own, old and 
young, there under his care indefinitely. Their 
welfare, their joys and sorrows, were his per- 
sonal affairs. Even when they had gone far 
away, his solicitude and affection followed 
them. Many a time had his heart been pierced 
by the temporal or spiritual misfortune of those 
long departed from the little town. While they 
were near, he could keep an eye on them, could 
devise some help if they needed aid, could cir- 
cumvent Satan himself if that mischievous ad- 
versary were laying his traps for them. But 
once they were gone, lost across the seas, what 
chance had he to do salvage work for their im- 
mortal souls or to mend their mortal fortunes? 

“It’s luring somebody off as sure as I’m a 
Christian. That’s what he’ll be doing,” mur- 
mured the elderly pastor again. 

_ Father Cleary had often heard the same sen- 
timent from his old friend; but he knew that 
it was not the fixed idea of doddering age, but 
the deep-rooted love of a devoted shepherd thus 
reaffirming itself. 


“Well there he comes now,” said Father 
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Cleary as he glanced down the street. “He does 
not look like a pirate or a wicked kidnapper.” 


“It’s no evil intention I would want to ascribe 
to him, himself,” Father Doolan, with charac- 
teristic charity, contrived to declare before the 
young priest from America came light-foot up 
the walk to be presented to him. 


If the new guest did not resemble a pirate or 
other mischievous power, none the less very 
different in type was he from his host. Neat 
and clean as a pin was the elderly priest; but 
a distinctly old-fashioned note was struck in 
his clothes, his shoes, his general appearance— 
for all Mary Magee’s ambition and endeavor to 
have him make a favorable impression.His rug- 
ged square built frame was typical of his spirit- 
ual strength and his physical endurance. 
Lightly built was the younger man. College 
and seminary athletics were apparent. Mary 
would have said that there was some “style” 
about him. 


He had an air of efficiency of success. Father 
Doolan could just see his well organized parish, 
his ordered work; he would have all the con- 
veniences for the contemporary apostolate — 
telephone,card catalogues,no doubt,on the mem- 
bers of his congregation. As the conversation 
proceeded, the shrewd blue eyes of the senior 
priest keenly observed the younger one. For 
the third member of the group, Father Cleary, 
the scene was a little comedy. Now and then he 
made a comment, but for the most part he was 
more interested in being a silent observer, a 
self-effacing listener. Obviously the two ecclesi- 
astics were drawing each other out, yet with 
the utmost courtesy and respect. Accustomed 
as he was to Father Doolan, his ways and 
methods, Father Cleary knew that both the 
priest and place must seem quaint to the young 
stranger from an American parish, certainly 
so different in its character and needs from 
this little fold of ancient Ireland. On the oth- 
er hand, well did Father Cleary know what in- 
tensity of interest underlay Father Doolan’s 
seemingly conventional questions about Father 
Finn’s own work. Did he have many converts? 
Did he have many losses? What about the 
Irish people? Did they retain their spiritual 
quality in the new land? 

As the younger and older man talked to- 
gether, Father Cleary was impressed by their 
having at least one trait in common — their 
zeal. The eyes of both were agleam with the 
same inspiration, the same sincerity of purpose. 
The countenances of both were stamped with 
an unworldliness that, for all their dissimi- 
larities, would have set them apart from men 
of less consecration. Hence despite their dif- 
ferences in years and experience, they were 
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drawn to each other. Father Cleary saw that, 
Father Doolan, for all his earlier reservations 
and suspicions, was captivated by his guest. 
His eagerness to show the visitor a mark of 
his appreciation was evidenced by an invitation 
as young Father Finn was about to take his 
departure for the evening. 

“T hope you will preach for me some time, if 
you are here long enough.” 

“Actually giving him a chance to lure the 
lambs from the fold,” said Father Cleary to 
himself, “just typical of his desire not to let 
his prejudices stand in the way of his admira- 
tions and his courtesy !” 

With genuine warmth the invitation was ac- 
cepted. 

“Thank you; I’d love to!” 

That the answer was as cordial and sincere 
as it sounded was proved as Father Finn re- 
curred to the subject on his way home with Fa- 
ther Cleary: 

“Wasn’t he good to ask me to preach? I'd 
love to—just think of it, here in the home of 
my people! It would be wonderful, would it 
not — if I could give something here, bring 
something back to them?” 

But if, in the first flush of enthusiasm, that 
opportunity seemed so agreeable and inspiring, 
it was later to present difficulties. Not so ex- 
ultant was the young priest several days later 
when Father Cleary said to him: 

“You are going to preach for Father Doolan, 
aren’t you?” 

“T don’t know. Of course I’d like to, but—” 

“O yes; you must! He expects it. He told 
me to ask, if you would, next Sunday.” 

A rather worried look had come over Father 
Finn’s face, 

“You know I really want to, if Father Dool- 
an wishes it. But I’m at sea about what to say. 
What can I say to these people? They do not 
need me. They do not seem to have any dread- 
ful characteristic faults that I can discover, to 
suggest an eloquent and pointed text. I have 
been among them long enough to learn how 
much Father Doolan has done and is doing; it 
seems presumption for me to get up and try to 
tell them anything. It seems a strange thing 
for a priest to say, but I feel that way. I’m 
chastened, seeing and hearing all the splendid 
work that blessed venerable shepherd is doing.” 

“O well, we are all miserable sinners!” an- 
wered Father Cleary, laughingly, yet touched 
by the young priest’s humility and by his quick 
and generous recognitions of the elder man’s 
harvesting. “Just take the gospel for the day 
or any other text and you are sure to help some- 
body; you really must accept Father Doolan’s 
invitation.” 
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“Well, I really do wish to, you know, if | 
just knew what to say. Is there anything par. 
ticular I could say?” 

Father Cleary thought a moment. He had 
not expected to be called in as adviser on the 
occasion; and yet he ardently desired that the 
two should cement a good friendship. It would 
mean something, much, indeed, to the older 
priest and to the younger. Just what, after all, 
could the young guest, could any outsider for 
that matter, say, to supplement Father Doolan’s 
own vigorous and vigilant work? Father Cleary 
meditated, then suddenly the inspiration flashed 
on him— 

“T’ll tell you what would please Father Dool- 
an most of all. If you could just say anything 
to encourage their staying here, not wandering 
away, deserting Father Doolan and the old 
land. He loves the place and the people so dear- 
ly, he knows them all, as you see, and it breaks 
his heart for them to go away. Particularly be- 
cause he is always anxious about their souls 
when they go. Well he knows that they may 
not get the personal care and affection he gives 
to them, young and old. Couldn’t you use the 
text of the sheep and the shepherd, dwelling 
on the flock’s duty to their guardian and pro- 
tector? Challenge them some way to stand by. 
The dear old man is so humble, so modest, he 
would not of course want anything personal, 
nor could you say much in the pulpit of that 
kind. But if you could just warn them about 
running away and losing their immortal souls, 
Father Doolan would be mightily pleased.” 

Father Finn smiled, more and more touched 
as Father Cleary proceeded. A light shone in 
his eyes; he evidently warmed to the subject. 

“That’s a fine idea! And indeed I can dis- 
course in that vein with fresh feeling and genu- 
ine sincerity. Since I’ve been here, I have more 
than once thought how blessed your people are, 
busy, industrious, reasonably prosperous, with 
time to think of something besides money-get- 
ting, with a good chance to think of their souls’ 
salvation. And especially because they have 
dear Father Doolan to help them, to say noth- 
ing of yourself. I do not know of many fla- 
grant examples of loss of spiritual quality in 
my own part of what so many call materialistic 
America. Yet I know enough to make a point 
or two. And again, it does indeed seem a bless- 
ed thing to live in the dear place. Frankly it 
has been an inspiration to me; it has refreshed 
me and renewed my own spiritual forces.” 

“That’s the way it ought to be in the Isle of 
Faith, the home of your good and holy people,” 
said Father Cleary gently. 

“T mean it!” insisted Father Finn. 

“Then say something of the kind. It will im- 
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press and convince, and above all, it will please 
Father Doolan.” 

The following Sunday as young Father Finn 
began his sermon, Father Doolan sat expectant- 


ly in the sanctuary. Momentarily he had a 
pang of misgiving, for all his magnanimity to- 
ward his guest. The very appearance of the 
young man was indeed enough to lure others 
to the land he represented. The stimulus to 
new life that he would give would probably be 
enough to make the younger members of the 
congregation restless. As the clear quick speech 
of Father Finn rang upon the air, it was plain- 
ly evident that he was energizing his hearers. 
Promptly he had engaged attention, not only 
because he was a stranger, but because he had 
something to say and an effective mode of 
presentation. How definitely he was vitalizing 
the familiar text that had served for so many 
sermons, that of the Good Shepherd. How the 
eloquence of his ardent youth was touching his 
listeners as he persuasively dwelt upon God’s 
love for them and the imperative duty it laid 
upon them to be worthy of that love. Father 
Doolan glanced at the uplifted faces—comfort 
and faith shone in the eyes of the older men and 
women; alert sat the younger ones, evidently 
splendidly responsive to this clarion note from 
one of their own generation. With them his 
word would have special authority. 


After freshly phrased noble passages, vivify- 
ing the beautiful figure of Christ the Good 
Shepherd, the speaker made a transition. He 
began to emphasize the work of Christ’s min- 
isters, as guardians of the faithful: 


“But though I have dwelt upon Christ’s so- 
licitude for your souls and the fond care of his 
representatives, your pastors, the lovely text 
has still another striking lesson. You remem- 
ber the words: ‘I know mine and mine know 
me.’ This signifies love and obligation on the 
part of the beloved flock. It means that fideli- 
ty is one of their duties. It means that they 
should try to see what their earthly shepherds 
are trying to do for them and others and to 
endeavor to lighten the burdens of the sheep- 
fold for the devoted sacrificing pastors. May 
I say that since I have been in Ireland, this dear 
land of my own devout forefathers, I have been 
impressed, and especially in little towns like 
this, by the beautiful relationship between the 
spiritual shepherds and their folds? So happy 
a relationship it has seemed, begetting love and 
trust on both sides. In America our cities grow 
80 rapidly, there is so much change from parish 
to parish, from city to city. I have often wished 
that with us, as with you, a mere stable life 
prevailed, one more deeply rooted. I know you 
look across the sea to our vast land as a place 
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of great opportunities. Such it is, to be sure, 
but not always are its blessings unmixed. The 
priests in the cities have so many to look after 
they cannot always give to every one the per- 
sonal care that a zealous shepherd would fain 
give to all within his fold. And the people suf- 
fer sometimes from lack of that care, lack of 
that fatherly solicitude that in hours of stress 
and trial means so much. 

“Since I have been here in your little town, 
where many families have lived from genera- 
tion to generation, I have wondered if you knew 
how blessed you are. Most fortunate your 
state seems to one who has seen something so 
different. With genuine inspiration I have 
studied such parishes as yours and, though I 
love my own land and rejoice in its possibilities 
for rich spiritual harvests, I must admit how 
particularly fortunate are you and your chil- 
dren to dwell in such a little community where 
you are known and cherished, the objects of 
your shepherds’ loving care, and yourselves up- 
holding your pastors’ hands, keeping faithful 
to them and to your land, this blessed land 
where the faith of your fathers and mine is so 
deeply rooted. I know that men of your race 
and mine have brought to my America their 
faith and their faithfulness. But that is not 
the whole story. Many have succumbed to 
materialism, to mere worldly ambitions, for- 
getting the heaven that was a constant vision 
to their pious ancestors, Their earthly gain 
is as naught compared to what the least of you 
possesses who have kept faith in your Maker, 
serving Him reverently. 


“If I talk in this strain, a little different per- 
haps from that of a mere conventional sermon, 
it is for a twofold reason. It is first to acknowl- 
edge here while I may a debt of gratitude. Since 
I have been here, and have seen your piety and 
your fidelity to your noble and devoted shep- 
herds, have noted your love of your little homes 
and your precious country, I have felt my own 
spirit replenished. Then, secondly, as a strang- 
er who sometimes sees more than home folks, 
I have wished to say a word of encouragement 
and congratulation to you to tell you, as I have 
said, how excellent seems your state, how rich 
your opportunity to be, as St. Paul says, living 
stones, built up into a spiritual house. Now 
that general conditions here are so much bet- 
ter than in the old sad days when so many had 
to seek bread and work on foreign shores, how 
blessed indeed you are to be able to linger on 
the soil of your motherland, free to work out 
your salvation in your own Isle of the Saints.” 


“And what kind of sermon did he preach?” 
whispered Mary Magee to Father Doolan, con- 
triving to get a word with him after Mass. 
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“A fine one indeed!” declared Father Doolan. 
“Sure it was singing the praises of Ireland he 
—_ as bad as yourself when the weather’s 

air!” 

“Was he indeed? God bless him! Then I’m 
glad the dinner’s done to a turn for him just in 
time.” 

“He'll be liking us all the better, no doubt 
when he’s had it,” declared Father Doolan 
heartily, his own spirit singularly lifted, his 
feeling toward his young guest now freed from 
all reserves. 

“Sure I’m glad it’s a good impression we 
have made upon him,” retorted Mary, as she 
flashed a glance at Father Doolan before she 
passed to the kitchen. He was wearing his 
“new” coat, instead of a second best that he 
usually donned after late Mass. 


To my Guardian Angel 


KATE AYERS ROBERT 


Friend of my soul! 

How can I prove 

My gratitude to thee, 

For all the acts 

Of care and love 

That thou hast shown to me? 


There’s not a moment 

Day or night— 

E’en where I cannot see, 

But with thy help, 

My arm made strong, 

Thou dost win the fight for me. 


Forgive the errors 

I have made 

Not list’ning to thy voice! 
Help me! Guide me! 
That still I may 

But cause thee to rejoice. 


For Jesus’ sake 

I beg of thee, 

Stay fondly till the end, 
Then lead me home 

Where Angels dwell 

To meet our truest Friend! 


St. Placidus*® 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


First branch to grow from off that mighty tree, 
First flower to bloom in Benedict’s tender care. 
Now blessed to stand in heaven’s happy choir, 
Ever thy Father’s crown and joy to share. 


* St. Placidus, Feast Oct. 5, was, with St. Maurus, 
the first disciple of our Holy Father St. Benedict. 
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The Bell 


ANNE BOZEMAN LYON 


Like a thin old voice 

Raised in prayer, is the sound 
Of the matins bell, 

That wakes the brotherhood. 
In the old, black dawn, 

At the first clear stroke, 

The brothers arise, 

And with fingers stiff that slip 
Over their beads they say 
Their orisons. 


When the fields are still 
With a midday hush, 

The bell rings out again. 
The good men pause 

In their wearying tasks, 
With heads bent low 

And reverent lips 

That murmur the angelus. 


Like a tired voice, 

Calling afar to the saints 

In Paradise, is the sound 

Of the old worn bell 

That marks the vesper hour. 
For the day is past, 

And the brotherhood kneels 
In a holy place where 

The Light 

Of our dear Lord shines. 


Dante 
CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. 


Thou great court painter of the words of God, 
Whose thunderous tones by wondrous miracle 
Were given thee to paint the groans of Hell, 
With glimpses of the Pit’s dark-flaming sod; 
Poet-Limner thou! who shouldst with wizard art 
Lure words in words, whose storied charactery 
Would soar in gorgeous vistas to the eye, 
Forevermore to thrill and stun the heart! 
Music that charmed archangels lurks within 
The glimmerings of thy verse; the organ sound, 
The silvery tumult when Heaven’s feasts begin; 
And here ’mid golden glooms two loves are found— 
The stately form of Ladye Beatrice, 
And thee, crowned Bard, who find with her 
Love’s peace! 
Take and eat: this is my body which shall be 
delivered for you: do this for the commemora- 
tion of me.—1 Cor. 11:24. 


The sovereign end of Communion is to form 
unity of life and person between Jesus Christ 
and us.—Ven. Pére Eymard. 
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Notes of General {nterest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—Living trees can now be colored from root to top. 
The inventor gives a sort of dye to the tree as drink. 
Within forty-eight hours, the wood of a beech would 
pass for the most elegant mahogany, and ash would 
resemble the finest walnut. 

-—Ninety-eight cents for a man’s body,—in the sense 
that it be reduced to the chief chemicals that compose 
it, and the chemicals sold. These chemicals are soap 
(fat), iron, lime, sugar, phosphorus, magnesium, potas- 
sium, and sulphur. An amusing, if not very precise, 
estimate of the total chemical composition of the aver- 
age man is summarized as follows:—Fat enough for 
seven bars of soap; iron enough for a medium sized 
nail; sugar enough to fill a shaker; lime enough to 
whitewash a chicken coop; phosphorus enough to make 
2200 match tips; magnesium enough for a dose of mag- 
nesia; potassium enough to explode a toy cannon; 
sulphur enough to rid a dog of fleas; and “brass” 
enough to—but this important item seems to have been 
entirely overlooked. 

—True hay fever is due to the peculiar sensitiveness 
on the part of some persons to the pollens of certain 
grasses, weeds, plants, or trees. Many cases of so- 
called hay fever are due to the ensitiveness of the af- 
flicted persons to other substances such as dandruff 
from horses, dogs, cats, or other animals; dust from 
feathers used in pillows; hair used in mattresses, etc.; 
insecticide powders, and orris root used in taleum pow- 
ders. The first remedy for hay fever is to find the 
real cause for the individual affected. If the attack 
occurs at virtually the same time each year, it is well 
to note the particular grass or weed pollen occurring 
at the time. If simple tests, such as avoiding the ani- 
mals mentioned above, etc., show that a genuine case 
of hay fever is had, the physician can often determine 
what pollen is the cause, by simple inoculation. Sterile 
extracts ef the various pollens suspected are injected 
into the arm of the patient. No discomfort is felt un- 
til the pollen actually causing the hay fever is intro- 
duced, when a slight swelling results. Once the right 
substanee is detected, relief from the affliction can usu- 
ally be ebtained by weekly inoculations with increas- 
ing dosage of the troublesome pollen, thus causing the 
body to manufacture its own antidote. 

—The United States Department of Agriculture has 
issued a bulletin on canning which gives very interest- 
ing information as to the ‘why’ of canning. The great 
secret in successful canning is the killing of the germ 
or bacteria that causes spoilage. This is done by the 
heat. It must be remembered that the bacteria are 
present im the utensils, cans, jars, etc., as well as in 
the substance to be canned. 

—A new typwriter will print a whole word at one 
touch. Twenty-two words constitute nearly one-third 
of the number in common use. The new machine has 


a single key for many such words. For example, the 
word ‘and’ may be printed by striking but one key. 
Also combinations, such as sand, land, etc., may be 
printed by only two strokes,—one for the s or / and 
the second for the and. 

—tThe ordinary microscope will enlarge about 1,000 
diameters, or a million times in area. Larger magnifi- 
cations were considered impossible, owing to the great 
diffusion of light from higher-powered lenses. But new 
fields for research are being opened by improved types 
of instruments. A wonder microscope to aid the war 
on germs will magnify 12,000,000 times and show a 
living germ instead of the usual dead one on a special 
glass slide. The new invention uses ultra-violet rays 
and quartz crystals. These rays are not visible to the 
human eye, so a special screen must be used to render 
them visible. However, they affect a photographic 
plate directly, so that the ordinary camera for micro- 
photography may be used. 

—A combined roller and scraper for dirt roads has 
almost eliminated the hand labor. Dirt from both 
sides of the road is scraped towards the centre by steel 
blades. A heavy roller, attached to the rear of the 
same machine, packs the dirt solidly. 

—Carbon dioxide bombs are being used to eXtinguish 
fires in large piles of coal. Small bombs filled with 
liquefied carbon dioxide are sunk deep into the coal. 
Should the temperature rise, a metal fuse in the bomb 
will melt, allowing the carbon dioxide to escape. The 
gas will then cool the coal and extinguish the fire, should 
there be one. 

—-In every five hundred automobile accidents, only 
one is classed as unavoidable. 


—Will the airplane of the near future be able to 
descend vertically onto the roofs? The reports from 
several nations of the first successful helicopters prom- 
ises the answer ‘yes.’ A helicopter is an airplane which 
has the propellers arranged so as to lift the flying 
machine straight upward. The record ascent so far 
was made by the Petroczy machine. It remained aloft 
for one hour and has risen to a height of 164 feet, with 
an average rate of climb of four feet a second. 

—A new phonograph, built like the human ear, is 
said to reproduce the delicate overtones of the original 
voice or instrument. Quality of tone is due to these 
overtones. Since they are lost in the ordinary phono- 
graph, the present customary production is not identi- 
cal with the original in quality of tone. The new in- 
strument uses a set of vibrating rods similar in prin- 
ciple to the rods of Corti in the human ear. 

—The only foods that attack the surface of alumi- 
num cooking vessels are oranges, lemons, brussel 
sprouts, and tomatoes, according to a professor of 
Glasgow University, Scotland. 

—tThe geophone, a sensitive sound detecting instru- 
ment used during the war to locate the position of 
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enemies working under ground, is now applied to the 
rescue of entombed miners. The instrument resembles 
a stethoscope which doctors use to examine the sounds 
from the lungs and heart. It is placed by the rescuers 
at various accessible parts of the mine, and by noting 
the comparative strength of the sounds from the en- 
tombed miners, their location can be determined. 

—Dr. Adolph Lorenz, the celebrated bloodless surgeon 
of Vienna, has left a machine in the United States for 
the cure of clubfoot. The crippled foot of a young 
patient is fixed in the apparatus and then the displaced 
parts are gradually drawn and twisted into the proper 
position. In this way the contracted tendons, muscles, 
and ligaments are by slow degrees stretched so that 
they permit the bones of the foot to assume a normal 
position. 

—A new type of street car uses crowd psychology 
to eliminate certain evils. Since passengers always seek 
the best seats, these are located in that part of the car 
where the crowd does not usually gather. Hence no 
need of the constant ‘Move ahead, please,’ on the part 
of the conductor. 


—-Rocks to give oil when the oil wells run dry! This 
is the promise of several late installations, which are 
extracting crude oil from shale, and even from the 
‘oil sand,’ mined from abandoned oil fields. 


—F lying without an engine? The recent marvelous 
developments in their epoch-making discovery, together 
with the increased interest of the general public, will 
allow a little repetition of former notes in the writing 
of the new. At the close of the World War, the Ger- 
mans were forbidden to manufacture any aircraft that 
might be used in warfare. The stringent rules of the 
Allies debarred practically any airplane with an en- 
gine. Necessity is the mother of invention. The Ger- 
mans turned to, and continued, the experiments which 
the Lilienthal brothers had conducted with gliders in 
the nineties of the last century. Soon the world was 
startled with reports that the Germans had flown over 
twenty minutes without motors. Investigation showed 
that the new motorless planes were modeled closely on 
the lines of the larger soaring birds, and rose into the 
air on the principle of a flying kite. Or rather, to use 
the names given by the Germans themselves, the new 
aircraft are ‘sailers,’ sort of ‘sailplanes’ or ‘aerial sail- 
boats,’ since they literally sail, trimming their wings 
to exploit the variable air currents for upward and on- 
ward propulsion. The overwhelming majority of the 
sailers are constructed of the same material as air- 
planes, but the design is radically different. The tips 
of the wings taper to a very fine point whereas the 
middle part from front to rear is decidedly broader 
and thicker. A certain strength of wind, about thirty- 
six feet a second, is necessary for sailing. Other na- 
tions took up the experiments, and the contest of ‘sail- 
planes’ held recently in Germany took on an interna- 
tional aspect, the United States being well represented. 
On August 19, Hentzen, a student of the Hanover in- 
stitute of Technology, staid up in the air for three 
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hours and ten minutes. Fokker, the Dutch airplane 
inventor, later remained aloft thirteen minutes with a 
passenger. By the time these notes reach the reader, 
new records will have been made. The experimnts are 
still in the first stages, but the following predictions 
for the future seem well founded. The present design 
of power planes will be changed. The ‘air flivver’ of the 
future will probably be a sailer, equipped with a very 
light engine for the emergency, should the wind stop 
blowing. Predictions are even made of huge sailers 
for the transportation of freight in a very economical 
manner. The imagination loves to picture a small 
Sailer, folded near the door of the house, ready at the 
first favorable wind, for the owner to launch forth 
on level ground; then to soar aloft for a visit to a neigh. 
bor. 
REv. COLUMBAN THUIS, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—Some months ago the city of Detroit, Michigan, 
took over from private companies 273 miles of street 
car tracks together with 1029 cars. The city already 
owned ninety miles of track and 426 cars. This is said 
to give Detroit the largest city-owned street car system 
in the world. 

—Sister Eustatia Coghlan, a Sister of Charity of 
Nazareth, Ky., who recently celebrated the golden jubi- 
lee of her profession, and who has spent fifty years in 
the class room, has the unique record of never having 
missed a single day of all that time from her post of 
duty. 

—The National Guardian Radio Station at Denver, 
which has about thirty states in its range, recently 
broadcasted an address by Bishop Tihen on love of 
one’s neighbor. 

—The Sisters of the Holy Family, founded in San 
Francisco on Nov. 6, 1872, by Mgr. J. J. Prendergast, 
are making preparations for their golden jubilee, which 
will occur next month. 

—Thomas W. Mattingly, former manager of The 
Guardian, Little Rock, Arkansas, died on Sept. 2 at 
the age of 61. Mr. Mattingly was the father of fourteen 
or fifteen children, of whom one daughter preceded 
him in death and five others are religious 

—Three American Passionists will soon join their 
brethren who went to the Province of Hunan, China, 
some months ago. Father Delaunay, C. S. C., has de- 
parted for the Bengal missions in India. 

—A monument is to be erected by the Knights of 
Columbus at Auriesville, N. Y., to the saintly Father 
Isaac Jogues, S. J., who met his death there in 1646 
at the hands of the Indians. 

—Rev. Claude Mindorff, O. F. M., of Cincinnati, has 
been called to Rome to teach philosophy in the Inter- 
national Franciscan College. 

—tThis year the public school at Mitchell, S. D., in- 
augurated a six weeks’ bible course of forty-five minutes 
each day. The students were given the choice of the 
church they wish to attend for the course and the 

(Continued on page 189) 
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EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: This is lovely Oc- 

tober, the time for nutting parties and out-of- 

door picnics. Do you know the poem, October’s 
bright, blue weather, written by Helen Hunt Jackson? 
If you do not, be sure to learn it that you may enjoy 
October the more. We are reminded, too, that this is 
the month of the Holy Rosary, and the month of the 
Holy Angels. Let us remember to say the Rosary often. 
Learn this prayer: 


“O Angel of God, my guardian dear, 
To whom his love commits me here, 
Ever this day be at my side to light and guard, 
To rule and guide.” 
“Angel of God, who art my guard, 
Committed to heavenly care by thy Ward, 
Rule, govern, enlighten, and keep me this day. Amen.” 


Aurora 


The ancients thought that after the sun had set in 
the evening the goddess Tethys took it back during the 
night so that it could begin each day’s journey in the 
East. Phoebus Apollo, the god of the Sun, was fabled 
to drive the chariot of the Sun through the skies. His 
four steeds or horses all had names signifying fire or 
light. When it was time for the sun to rise, Aurora 
let down the bars and the steeds came prancing through 
snorting fire from their nostrils. Standing in his 
beautiful chariot, Phoebus Apollo held the reins and 
kept his fiery steeds on the right course. Aurora, which 
means dawn, was the goddess of morning. 


ae = withdrawn the bars that check the course 

of Day, 

Apollo’s steeds, with wingéd feet, are well upon their 
way. 

Aurora, clad in regal gown, a princess at the gate, 

Doth take her stand, her lord to greet, nor long hath 
she to wait, 

For oon he comes with beams of joy upon his radiant 
ace. 

Aurora, smiling, bows profound, with ever winning 


grace, 

Draws back the purple folding doors—the entrance to 
her spacious halls, 

Admits her lord, the King of Day, within her palace 


walls. 

Those walls reflect the golden gleam which tints the 
roses bright and gay, 

Gone is the dark unfriendly night, behold the gladsome 
day! G. A. B. 


The Sacred Vestments 


The vestments used at Mass are white, black, red, 
green and violet. 

As the earth is clothed with white lilies, red roses, 
green herbs, dead branches or earth, so does the Church 
clothe her Ministers with those colors. 

White singifies joy, holiness, innocence and purity. 
Therefore white vestments are worn at Mass on feasts 
of Our Lord, Confessors, Virgins, Angels, etc. 

Red is the color of blood—red roses. Therefore red 
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vestments at Mass on the feasts of Martyrs, the Apos- 
tles, etc. 

As the whole earth is covered with green plants, and 
as green signifies the undying hope of the Church, 
therefore green vestments are worn on Sundays. 

Violet or purple vestments signify penance and are 
worn in the penitential seasons of Advent, Lent, and on 
other fast days, while black, which is a sign of mourn- 
ing, is worn on Good Friday, at funerals, and in masses 
for the dead. 


The Clerical Garb 


The black cassock, or garment, worn by prests, signi- 
fies that they are dead to the world. 

The cassock worn by a Bishop is purple—the color 
of rulers—rulers of the Church. 

The cassock worn by a Cardinal is red—the color of 
princes—princes of the Church, ready to shed their 
blood in her defence. 

The cassock worn by the Pope is white—the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ. 


National Greetings 


“How can you?” That’s Swedish. 

“How do you fare?” That’s Dutch. 

“How do you stand?” That’s Italian. 

“How do you live on?” That’s Russian. 

“How do you perspire?” That’s Egyptian. 

“How do you have yourself?” That’s Polish. 

“How do you find yourself?” That’s German. 

“Thank God! how are you?” That’s Arabian. 

“May thy shadow never grow less!” That’s Persian. 

“How do you carry yourself?” That’s French. 

“How do you do?” That’s English and American. 

“Be under the guard of God!” That’s Ottoman. 

“How is your stomach? Have you eaten rice?” 
That’s Chinese. 


Why is the Tongue? 


“The purpose of this story is to show you, kind bene- 
factors, that Our Lord does not permit your work and 
your sacrifice in behalf of the negro children to be with- 
out fruit. Recently our smallest girls were holding a 
very lively conversation during recreation time. Un- 
noticed, I approached the little group to hear what they 
were saying: 

“*You; why have we a tongue?’ © 

“<“That we may talk.’ 

“‘*And you; why has God given us a tongue?’ 

“ ‘So that we can eat.’ 

“‘And you; why have you a tongue?’ 

“Rose, who had turned her little head toward the 
chapel, was thoughtful for a moment, then quickly an- 
swered: ‘In order that we may receive Holy Commun- 

“The little questioner was so surprised at the wise 
answer, which was far beyond the years of her small 
companion, that she herself did not venture to question 
any further. She was ashamed that she herself had not 
thought of that reason. And I—I thought that surely 
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our late Holy Father, Pius X, would have been hap- 
py could he have heard this conversation.” 

For the further training of these promising African 
Christians, donations of any size are earnestly solicited 
by the Sodality of St. Peter Claver, for the African 
Missions, Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Little Boy Blue 


The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
And sturdy and staunch he stands, 

And the little tin soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket moulds in his hands. 

Time was when the little toy dog was new 
And the soldier was passing fair; 

That was when our little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


“Now, don’t you go ’way till I come,” he said, 
“And don’t you make any noise.” 

So toddling off to the trundle bed, 
He dreamed of the pretty toys. 

And as he was dreaming an angel song 
Awakened the Little Boy Blue. 

Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true. 


Aye, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Hach in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face, 
And they wonder, as waiting the long years through, 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of the Little Boy Blue, 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 
—Eugene Field. 


Eunise 


Mr. Langen was seated in a large tapestry chair, 
reading the evening paper, when his daughter entered 
the room. Eunise tiptoed over and laid her hand on 
her father’s shoulder, and said in a sweet tone, “Daddy, 
won’t you come to church tonight and listen to the 
sermon that Father Malloy is going to deliver on Vo- 
cations? I am sure it’s going to be grand, so Daddy, 
dear, won’t you please come?” 

“No, my little queen, not tonight, Daddy has an im- 
portant engagement,” answered Mr. Langen. 

“Daddy, not even if I told you that I was to carry 
the banner and lead the procession?” She did not wait 
for an answer, however, but kissed him and ran from 
the room, to her own tiny fairyland, where Mary Ellen 
was waiting to dress her for the occasion. 

After Eunise had left the room, Mr. Langen put 
down his paper and began to think.—‘How long has it 
been since I put my foot into a Catholic Church?” 

“Ten years,” replied the voice within him. “Go man, 
go to church tonight and listen to how God sows the 
seed of vocation into the hearts of his little ones,” plead- 
ed the voice. 

“T will go, not for the sake of the sermon, but because 
my pet asked me to,” answered the man. “But Eunise 
shall never know that I was there.” So saying he rose 
and put on his collar. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in New York City, was the 
scene of a beautiful procession of the Children of Mary 
Sodality. The beautiful banner was gracefully carried 
by the heroine of our story, Eunise Langen, the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy broker, who, standing at some distance, 
was watching her movements and admiring her beauty 
and gracefulness. 

“Eunise, today is your eighteenth birthday, what 
would you like to have, a fur coat, a beautiful party 
dress, or a string of pearls?” asked Mr. Langen at the 
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breakfast table, three months after the Children of 
Mary procession. 

“Father and Mother, I do not care for the riches of 
this world, all I ask is your consent to be a little Sis. 
ter of the Poor,” answered Eunise bowing her head, 

“That you will never get from either one of us,” re. 
plied Mrs. Langen with flashing eyes. 

“Eunise, do you mean that when you leave us we will 
never see you again?” asked her twelve-year old broth- 
er Arthur. 

“Hush, Arthur,” said his father, and, turning to 
Eunise, he spoke thus: “Remember when you leave this 
house for the convent, do not come to say good-bye to 
us, because at that moment you are a cast-out child,” 

* * * 

“Ten years have passed since I left my parents, 
home, and friends to come to France. How [I love this 
dear old convent,” said Sister Maria to Sister Agnes, 
as they were walking in the garden one beautiful morn- 
ing in May. 

“Come, dear Sisters,” said Sister Camilla, “as life is 
short and time is fleeting, we must hasten out to the 
markets and see what we can get for the poor and for 
ourselves.” 

Let me conduct you, my dear reader, on the wings 
of imagination, back to the Langen homestead, a few 
years after Eunise’s departure. 

Mr. Langen was seriously ill with pneumonia, Doctor 
Nelson had said the crisis would come within a few 
hours. 

“Nelli,” called Mr. Langen, “I was a fool not to give 
Eunise my consent, and heaven knows where she is at 
this moment. If you ever find her, my dear wife, tell 
her how I came back to the One True Church.” 

“Oh! Robert, please don’t talk so, you are not going 
to die,” cried Mrs. Langen. 

“Yes, dear wife, my last hour is fast approaching. 
Will you promise me one thing—that—after—I am— 
gone, you will go to France and try to find Eunise?” 
asked Mr. Langen. 

“Yes, Robert, I promise you,” answered Mrs. Langen, 
with tears rushing down her cheeks. 

Mr. Langen turning to his son said, “My son, one 
year from today you will be of age, be a good son, take 
good care of your mother and see that she wants fo1 
nothing. And if your country ever needs your services, 
don’t be a slacker.” These were the last words of the 
dying man as he fell back on his pillow and slept the 
sleep that knows no awakening. 

* x * 

“Mother, Mother!” cried Arthur as he ran in the 
house one evening after work, “Mother, I don’t know 
whether you will be pleased or not. I’ve enlisted as a 
lieutenant in the Army, and we sail two weeks from 
today.” 

“I am sorry that you are going my son, but I, too, 
have a confession to make,” replied his mother, “I have 
volunteered my service to the wounded soldiers, and 
we also sail two weeks from today.” 

About two months after their arrival in France, 
Mother and son met. Arthur lived not far from the 
Elite apartments where his Mother had a few rooms. 

“Mother, I just received orders from Captain Burton 
to move northward,” said Arthur, late one evening. 
“So Mother, I won’t be here to see you again before we 
start. Good-Bye and God Bless you, Mother dear.” 
With a heavy heart they parted. 

* 


* * 





“My dear Sister,” said Sister Maria to Sister Camil- 
la, “I do believe this is my brother coming down the 
street, although I haven’t seen him for years.” “He 
looks exactly like my father,” thought Sister Maria. 

“Sister, I can’t help thinking that that young man 
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we saw this morning was my brother,” said Sister 
Maria after they had reached home. “Perhaps he is, 
my dear, God’s ways are wonderful,” answered Sister 
Camilla. 

About two o’clock that afternoon the doorbell rang. 
“Sister, have you a Sister here by the name of Sister 
—, I really don’t know what her name is in religion, 
but before she entered her name was Eunise Langen.” 

“Yes,” the Sister answered, and showed him to the 
parlor whither she summoned Sister Maria. 

When Sister Maria entered the room, Arthur ex- 
claimed, “Eunise! Is it possible that I have found my 
long lost sister?” 

Happy, though brief, was this meeting of brother and 
sister who had been separated so many years. “For 
today, Eunise, my time is very limited, but I will soon 
be back with mother who is not very far away.” 

Accordingly two weeks later Mrs. Langen and Ar- 
thur made their way to the convent where Sister Ma- 
ria lived. “Mother dear,” asked Eunise in a sobbing 
voice as they met, “have you forgiven me?” 

“Yes, my daughter, long ago. It was when your 
dear father died that I became reconciled.” 

“My father dead! where? when?” gasped Eunise. 

“Eight years ago, Eunise, and he told me, if I ever 
found you, to tell you how he came back to the Church.” 

“Mother, do you mean to say that my dear father 
died a Catholic? Thank God, my prayers have been 
answered,” cried Eunise, clasping her hands, and rais- 
ing her eyes to heaven, “God always knows best.” 

Ruth La Fayette. 


Jackie Frost 


A. VIOLA BROWN 


Young Jackie Frost is a tricky elf; 
Perhaps you’ve found that out yourself. 


He paints upon the windowpane 
Pictures you would try in vain; 


He dances ‘long the forest way 
And paints the leaves so bright and gay; 


He sends the rosy apples spinning 
And sets the pumpkins all to grinning; 


He keeps the squirrels all so busy, 
Small wonder that they don’t get dizzy; 


He makes the merry, chirping cricket 
Tune up his fiddle in a thicket 


And play a frosty little tune 
By the light of the silver moon. 


Please be careful to remember 
That he’s quite tricky in November. 


But we like Young Jackie Frost because 
’Tis he who helps Old Santa Claus. 


The Guardian Angel’s Greeting 
(On First Communion Day) 


Dear happy child, dear little one, 

I greet you with the morning sun 
Which sends its gladdest golden ray 
Into your heart this glorious day 

To whisper that the hour is near 
When JESUS, JESUS, will be here. 


Then he will call you by your name. 
And he will say, “I’m glad I came. 
You love me very much I’m sure, 
And I love you; you are so pure. 
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In little hearts all lily-white 
I find my rest, My sweet delight.” 


“Dear Jesus,” will make reply, 

“If you are glad, much more am I. 

My little heart is yours by right; 

Please help me keep it lily-white. 

Oh, grant my prayer this happy day: 

Sweet Jesus, be my Friend, and stay!” 
From the Parable Book. 


Letter Box 


Eleanor Deer, 3901 Gittens St., N. S., Pittsburgh, is 
a new niece. She is a Freshman in St. Mary’s High 
School. She enjoys the letters from Zululand. She 
sends two poems for publication. 


The Foot of the Holy Cross 


I rose from my bed one morning, 
After a weary night; 
The sun shone on a Crucifix, 
And filled the room with light. 


I thought I heard the Savior 
Calling down to me: 
“Come to the foot of the Holy Cross, 
And there find rest in me.” 


Yes, I will go dear Savior, 
Go to abide in Thee, 
I will go the way of the Holy Cross, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


Reach out thy hand dear Savior, 
Lest I slip and fall; 
At the foot of the Holy Cross 
Is rest and peace for all. 


Thou stretched thy arms upon the cross, 
And shed thy blood for me; 
At the foot of the Holy Cross 
I shall find rest in Thee. 


Anna E. Durbin, 11 Foster St., Danbury, Conn., 
wishes to be one of the Cornerites. She is in the 8th 
grade of St. Peter’s school. She comes from the “nut- 
meg” State, and lives in a town noted for its beautiful 
scenery. 


“Bobs,” P. O. Box 15, Mayfield, California, wishes to 
join the Corner. She lives forty miles from San Fran- 
cisco, and lived in Frisco for twelve years. She is a 
Freshman in High School. She likes to play ball, skate, 
and swim. She has a taste for music, also, and is learn- 
ing piano and violin. Recently she swung too high, 
lost her balance, and fell skinning her knees so that she 
had to walk stiff-legged for some time. We are re- 
minded of the little poem which we taught in school 
this week: 

“How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 
Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing, 
Ever a child can do. 


Up in the air, and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide, 
Rivers, and trees, and cattle, and all 
Over the countryside, 


Till I look down on the garden green, 
Down on the roof so brown, 
Then up in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down. 
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Helen Clancy, 100 James St., Green Island, N. J., is 
another newcomer. She is sixteen, a senior in high 
school, and wishes correspondents. She wishes the ad- 
dresses of Lawrence Coleman, and of Peggy Playfair. 


Miss Hildegarde K. Arendt, Luxemburg, Wisconsin, 
wishes to know if “The Grail” accepts poems from 
young writers. “The Grail” is always glad to have 
material submitted for approval. 


Clara Crawford, Elizabethtown, Ky., is fifteen years 
old. She lives with her grandmother. She enjoys 
“The Grail” very much. She would like to hear from 
Lillian Lewis. She goes to the Sisters’ school. 


tuth Lafayette, 1129 E. Main St., Springfield, O., 
writes: 

“Many thanks dear Aunt for publishing my letter. 
That short letter of thirty-five lines, brought me mail 
from almost every state in the Union. 

“T am enclosing a letter from a girl in Chicago who 
also claims to be a descendant of Marquis de LaFayette. 
She may be a distant cousin of ours. 

“Perhaps you would like to know why Springfield 
was so named. Every twelve or fifteen squares there 
is a spring gushing forth from a mass of rocks, and 
many families here, have beautiful springs in their 
gardens. Springfield has three important mill streams, 
Lagonda, Buck Creek, and Mill Run.” 


Florence Schmidt, 4125 LaFayette St., St. Louis, 
Mo., sends the following description of “The Aurora”: 

This picture was painted by the world known artist 
Guido Reni. It is a fresco on the ceiling of a palace 
in Rome. The hours, hand in hand, dance around the 
eart of Phoebus, god of Day. 

Phoebus is driving the cart, holding the reins and 
guiding the fiery steed with a master hand. The Morn- 
ing Star, a beautiful cherub, flares his torch over the 
heads of the heavenly coursers. 

Aurora herself sails on golden clouds before them, 
a seemingly real goddess of Dawn, waking a slumber- 
ing world by dropping roses which carry blessings to 
the world, and opening wide the eastern gates to let 
the sunlight flush the earth and skies. 

The dark clouds roll up and away as she advances, 
and the path is cleared for the chariot that brings her 
master. 

The Hours swaying around the cart correspond to 
the divisions of the day in the arrangement of the 
Canonical Hours which are Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, 
Vespers, and Compline. The fresco is said to be one 
of the best preserved in the world still retaining its 
exquisite coloring although painted three hundred years 
ago.’ 


Eileen Hart, 402 West 18 St., Lorain, O., writes that 
she corresponds with several members of the “Corner.” 
She thinks that “ ‘The Grail’ is a lovely magazine.” 


Ursula Mitchell, 622 N. Walnut St., Kewanee, IIL, 
says that Kewanee has 1400 inhabitants, three Catholic 
churches, and two Catholic schools. It has two large 
manufacturing concerns. She is in the 7th grade of a 
Catholic school. 


Margaret Cherry, 32 Cottage St., Stamford, Conn., 
tells us that her town is situated on Long Island Sound, 
and that it is a pretty and a picturesque city. It con- 
tains many parks and beaches, which afford much plea- 
sure to people in the summer. It has two Catholic 
churches. The children are taught by the Sisters of 
Mercy. It has no Catholic high school. Margaret finds 
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“The Grail” to be a very interesting and instructive 
book. She particularly enjoys the “Children’s Corner” 
She is in second year of high school. 


Kathleen McCarthy,55 Inman Ave.,Waterbury,Conn,, 
says she is visiting and that her home is in Bridgeport, 
234 Beardsiy St. She is in the seventh grade and js 
eleven years old. 


Agnes Burke, 2332 Chippewa St., New Orleans, La., 
says her city is situated on the banks of the Father of 
Waters, the great Mississippi. The breezes from the 
levee in the evening, and the healthy fresh air in the 
morning, assist in the unexcelled health and happiness 
of the inhabitants. “Down here in dear old Dixie land 
one never sees snow, only God’s own sunshine. The 
spring days in the south are beautiful. New Orleans 
is called “The Garden Spot of the World,” and it may 
well be so termed for flowers are everywhere to be 
found. I have become acquainted with many boys and 
girls through “The Grail.” Cherry Blossum. 


Lillian Becker, Brillion, Wis., writes her second let- 
ter. She says Wisconsin has many beautiful lakes 
Brillion is a manufacturing center. 


Veronica Reynolds, 137 Grand St., Albany, N. Y.,, 
wishes to correspond with other “Cornerites.” 


Gypsy Sue, of Conneaut, O., requests the address of 
R. E. C. of Pontiac, Wis. She wrote a letter to that 
address and it came back unclaimed. 


Patty Kimball, 187 Grand St., Albany, N. Y., gradu- 
ated from St. John’s Grammar School in the spring. 
There were 24 graduates. The ceremonies were held in 
the church. She has many correspondents through the 
“Corner.” She lost the address of the New Jersey girl 
who wrote her. 


Miss Anna Didwald, 1 York Court, Guilford, Md., 
— some prayers for publication. They will appear 
ater. 


THE HOLY GRAIL 
(contributed) 


The Holy Grail is the legendary cup made from a 
single precious stone (it is usually believed to be an 
emerald) from which Christ drank at the Last Supper, 
and which was afterwards filled with the blood which 
flowed from the wounds of Christ inflicted at the time 
of His crucifixion. The cup was brought to England 
by Joseph of Arimathea and handed down from gener- 
ation to generation until, owing to the sin of one of its 
keepers, it was taken back to heaven. According to 
some accounts the Grail was visible only to the pure, 
but another version was that it struck blind any in- 
pure person who looked upon it. It was the aim of 
the Knights of King Arthur to find the sacred cup and 
become its guardian. Sir Galahad, son of Launcelot 
and Elaine, was a celebrated knight of the Round Ta- 
ble. He was named “The Chaste” and he alone suc- 
ceeded in clearly seeing the Holy Grail. Various mir- 
aculous properties are attributed to this cup, such as 
- — of prolonging life, preserving chastity, and 
the like. 


Visitor—“I suppose, Eddie, that you are glad that 
the doctor brought you a little sister.” 

Eddie—“Bet your life. She can wipe the dishes now, 
instead of me.” 
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Exchange Smiles 


Teacher—“What does b-e-d spell? 
Johnny—“I don’t know.” 
Teacher—“Well, what do you sleep in?” 
Johnny—“My pajamas.” 


A teacher was instructing a class of young pupils in 
history, says a writer in the Philadelphia Bulletin. She 
asked one of them how many wars England fought 
with Spain. 

“Six,” the little girl answered. 
“Six,” repeated the teacher. 
please.” ; ; 

“One, two, three, four, five, six,” said the little girl, 
cheerfully and confidently. 


“Enumerate them, 


Returning home from the dentists’s where he had 
gone to have a loose tooth drawn, little Raymond re- 
ported as follows: “The doctor told me ’fore he began 
that if I cried or screamed it would cost me a dollar, 
but if I was a good boy it would be only fifty cents.” 

“Did you scream?” his mother asked. 

“How could 1?” answered Raymond. 
me fifty cents.” 


“You only gave 


When Aunt Hitty began to ask questions she kept 
at least one person employed with little chance for any 
other word than direct answers. 

“What’s become of that lively kitten you had last 
time I was here?” she demanded of her small nephew. 
“I hope she wasn’t poisoned like that other one you 
had two years ago, was she?” 

“Oh, no’m, she—” 

“Was she drowned, then?” 

“No’m, she—” 

“Stolen?” 

“No’m, she—” 

“Well, I should like to know what made you give a- 
way such a handsome kitten.” 

“We didn’t, she—” 

“Well, what’s happened to her? Speak up, boy.” 

“S-s-she’s growed into a cat!” gasped the small neph- 
ew, stammering in his haste. 


Mary found it exceedingly difficult to comprehend the 
subject of the formation of English plurals. 

Finally she mastered the common forms, but proper 
names continued to be a barrier to her progress. 

To the inquiry, “Can the word Homer be pluralized?” 
she confidently answered: “Mr. and Mrs. Homer are 
in the garden.” 


“Mama,” said Mildred, “do you think you can finish 
my gloves to-night, so I can wear them to school to- 
morrow?” 

“I am afraid not,” said the mother. 
some more yarn, I think.” 

“Oh, hurry up and knit fast, and maybe you can 
finish before the yarn gives out.” 


“T’ll have to get 


“Mama,” said little Bessie, at table one noon, “I’m to 
write something to read in school next Friday, but I’ve 
forgotten what the teacher called it.” 

“An essay, perhaps,” suggested Bessie’s father. 

“An oration,” offered the little maid’s high school 
brother, teasingly. 

“A valedictory,” prompted a senior sister. 

“No,” said Bessie, suddenly brightening. “I remem- 
ber now what it is—it’s an imposition.” 


“Jimmy,” said the teacher, “what’s a cape?” 
A cape is land extending into the water.” 
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“Correct. William, define a gulf.” 

“A gulf is water extending into the land.” 

“Good. Christopher,” to a small, eager-looking boy, 
“can you tell us what is a mountain?” 

Christopher shot up from his seat so suddenly as to 
startle the visitor, and promptly responded: 

“A mountain is land extending into the air.” 


Notes of Interest 
(Continued from page 184) 


churches were accorded the privilege of arranging the 
course, which must meet with the approval of the school 
board. One-quarter of a credit is given. 

—The Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, 
will establish in Switzerland a school for American 
girls who wish to go abroad to get an education. 

—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Joseph Oswald Smith, O. S. B., 
Abbot of Ampleforth, Yorkshire, England, recently 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his religious pro- 
fession. Cardinal Bourne, who was in attendance, laid 
the foundation stone for the new abbey church. 

—tThe Benedictine College at Pueblo, Colorado, which 
was closed during the war period because of shortage 
of professors, has opened again, but only students of 
the first year high school were admitted. The course 
will thus be built up again gradually. The community 
at Pueblo, formerly a dependency of St. Vincent’s Arch- 
abbey, Beatty, Pa., is now an independent priory. On 
August 30th Rev. Cyprian Bradley, O. S. B., was elect- 
ed conventual prior. 


The Little Pilgrims 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


Small pilgrims brown my memories are, 
That come from journeyings afar. 

And each one brings in his wee hands 
Some little gifts from distant lands: 

One brings me gold from the rainbow’s end, 
And one the heart of a loyal friend; 

One sings my mother’s lullaby, 

One bids me see a sunset sky. 

Their sandalled feet press on my heart— 
And then their caravans depart 

As silently and tenderly 

As happiness descends on me! 


The Angels Guardian 


“He hath given his angels charge over thee.”—Ps. 90. 
Po te 
O wingéd heralds of God’s will, 
Who watch His children from their birth 
And burn the incense of their prayer 
Before His mighty throne on high, 
Help us His mandates to fulfill, 
To live detached from all on earth, 
That like a bird from hunter’s snare 
Our soul at death to Him may fly. 
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Correspondence 


Graz, Aug. 9, 1922. 
Rr. Rev. FATHER ABBOT: 

It is with heavy heart that I resolved to write this 
letter and it is with bitter tears that I write it. Now 
in the most extreme want, please, O please help me! 
Besides the debts which I have contracted for bread, 
clothing, etc., I must now have our well repaired. As 
we are unable to use it, we are obliged to carry water 
into the house. These repairs will come to 12,000,000 
crowns. The optimism with which I have been filled 
up to the present now threatens to leave me entirely 
and my great trust in St. Joseph, my minister of fin- 
ance, is beginning to weaken amid such troubles and 
anxieties. Perhaps my sins are the cause of these 
visitations. However, all reflections help us not—time 
does not stand still, therefore it is not sufficient merely 
to bear these sufferings, but we must seek for help 
wherever it may be found. And owing to the relative 
value of money, it will be quite easy for the good Ameri- 
cans to grant this help. O please, Father Abbot, use 
your influence wherever you can, certainly someone will 
help. We pray daily for our benefactors and one day 
in heaven I will plead with our Savior for our de- 
liverers. 

Begging a memento and your blessing, I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Sister Aloysia. 
N. B. Send all alms to St. Meinrad’s Abbey. B. F. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Another school year has opened. On Sept. 12 the 
students returned numerically stronger than any other 
year. One of the fruits of frequent and daily Commun- 
ion, if we may judge from the numerous applications 
received this year, is an increase of vocations to the 
priesthood. Our Preparatory Seminary, with 165 en- 
rolled, is full to the brim. This required some shifting 
to make the required adjustments. What was former- 
ly the lower dormitory is now a study hall, and the 
music hall has been transformed into an “upper berth.” 
—The Theological Seminary likewise has an increased 
enrolment: 80 seculars are registered. As the present 
dining room will not accommodate so large a number, 
there is a “double header” for each meal, the theolo- 
gians and philosophers being served first, a quarter of 
an hour earlier than formerly. This also necessitates 
a slight change in the time for classes and recreation. 
Classes begin on the three-quarters instead of on the 
hour as in former years.—F. Matthew is at Jasper Col- 
lege; F. Maurus replaces F. Isidore as chaplain to the 
Benedictine Sisters at Ferdinand. 

—A number of parents accompanied their sons who 
entered College. Several of our Rev. Alumni likewise 
brought from their parishes youthful aspirants for 
the sacred ministry.—May God bless the new school 
year which has opened so auspiciously. A Solemn High 
Mass in honor of the Holy Spirit was celebrated on 
Sept. 13 to invoke the blessing and aid from on high 
upon the work before us. 

—Because of physical weakness Rev. Fr. James 
Erickson, O. S. B., who is in deacon’s orders, was 
obliged to return to St. Joseph’s Abbey in Louisiana. 
We hope that a milder climate may prove beneficial. 

—Towards the end of vacation, on Aug. 22, the 
clerics of the Abbey made an excursion to Ferdinand 
and Jasper, from which latter place they returned the 
following evening in a drenching rain. The lay broth- 


ers were entertained at New Boston by Father Boni- 
face, who makes fortnightly visits to this mission. 
—Prof. John Becker, dean of music at Notre Dame 
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University, and his wife, who were touring the state 
by automobile, were our guests on Aug. 22. 

—Each recurring Sept. 2nd reminds us of the fire that 
gutted our buildings in 1887. The Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed from 5 a. m. until after High Mass, when 
Benediction is given. 

—Shortly after 9 p. m. on Sept. 4 Fathers Columban 
and Stephan, and Frater John were notified by tele 
phone that their mother, Mrs. F. A. Thuis, had been 
stricken down with apoplexy and that she was failing 
rapidly. Although they departed for Vincennes by 
automobile, they did not arrive at home until after 
death had set in. Sister Rose Dolores, a Sister of Provy- 
idence at St. Mary-of-the-Woods, an only daughter, 
came for the funeral, which was one of the largest for 
a lay person that was ever held from the Old Cathedral. 
Father Dominic preached. Mrs. Thuis, who was a 
secular oblate of St. Benedict, had been a daily com- 
municant for many years. Besides her children, she 
leaves a husband to mourn her loss. Her prayer for 
a sudden death, but prepared, was heard. She had 
received Holy Communion in the morning, had spent 
the day at the orphans’ picnic, was stricken in the 
evening, received Viaticum and extreme unction, and 
passed happily away a few hours later. Let us hope 
that the two little ones, who had preceded her in death 
in their infancy, have already welcomed “mother” with- 
in the gates of paradise. 


Book Notices 


The “Catholic Home Annual” for 1923, an instructive 
and entertaining booklet of 87 pages, illustrated, now 
in its 40th year, is on the market and can be purchased 
at 25 cents, by mail 29 cents. Benziger Brothers of 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, are the publishers. 


“St. Michael’s Almanac” for 1923 can be obtained 
from the Society of the Divine Word at Techny, LIli- 
nois, for 25 cents. The Almanac, which contains 107 
pages of useful, interesting, and entertaining matter, 
profusely illustrated, is published in the interest of the 
missions conducted by the Fathers of the Society of 
the Divine Word. Those who prefer the Almanac in 
German should send to the same place for “St. Michael’s 
Kalendar,” which also sells for 25 cents. 

“Holy Souls Book” is another popular book from the 
pen of the Rev.F.X.Lasance. This is a book of 443 pages. 
The first part contains “Reflections ‘on Purgatory,” 
“Voices from Purgatory,” “Saints and the Holy Souls,” 
etc., and means of assisting the Holy Souls. The sec- 
ond part, with prayers and devotions, is a complete 
prayer book. Benziger Brothers are the publishers and 
the prices range from $1.50 to $3.50. 


Under the title, “The Abbey Vigil Lights,” a priest 
of St. Bede Abbey, Peru, Ill., has issued a book of seven 
essays, spiritual treatises that may be read_ with 
profit. The first, a Vigil Light to St. Scholastica, treats 
of St. Thecla and her contemporaries, for the most part 
holy women of the Scriptures; the second,to St.Aloysius, 
is a brief sketch of the saintly Dom Pius de Hemptinne, 
O. S. B., who died in 1907; the third, to St. Benedict, 
tells what an abbey is not, and what it is; the fourth, 
to the Blessed Sacrament, is in two parts: Dona Louise 
of Carvajal and Mendoza, an apostle of the Holy Eu- 
charist, and a Discourse on the Holy Eucharist; the 
remaining three are to the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, 
and St. Michael respectively. “The Abbey Vigil 
Lights,” which is a book of 264 pages, bound in cloth, 
sells for $1.bu at St. Bede Abbey, Peru, Ill. 
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CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers of the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
received by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Applications to be made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 














A live new story of a boy who made good in his 
own home town, 


The Boy Who Looked Ahead 
By JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so 
graphically told in this story, were lucky to live 
in a town which gave boys a chance, with good 
swimming holes, baseball grounds, far-off woods, 
and the genuine Erie canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy, 
with good sense and sport and pep in his system 
to such an extent that he could not help becoming 
someone. 


Price $1.50 





Postage 10¢ extra 





Catholic Bible Stortes 


This book of Bible Stories will be of great 
benefit to all. For the young it is most 
instructive and for the cld most interesting. 

What could be more befitting as a Christ- 
mas Cift for both young and old than a 
copy of this handsomely illustrated book 
conveying the ideas of the season. 

237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.50. 








Book Dept. 





The Crwon of Life 


By the 
Rev. Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 
A religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister 
50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 











NOW READY 
Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 


By the 
Reo. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 


| A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 
Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utternace and oratorical action 
| A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 
Recommended by teachers of expression 
Cloth 734 Pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
For lot orders, specal price. 


The Catholic Girl’s Guide 


By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
680 pages; Price $.150 
The author wishes to 
impress upon the 
young girls that virtue 
and piety are not in- 
consistent with the en- 
joyment of life, that 
they are not incompat- 
ible with mirth and 
high spirits,with sport 
and recreation; in fine, 
with a moderate par- 
ticipation in harmless 
amusement. 


The Young Man’s Guide 


By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
782 pages; Price $1.50 
“Your new book, ‘The 
Young Man’s Guide’ is 
one of the best books 
for men which I have 
seen. No man, young 
or old, can read it, and 
not love and serve God 
more earnestly.” Rt. 
Rev. Regis Canevin, 
Bishop of Pittsburg. 

THE ABBEY PRESS 


Book Dept. 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 





The Abbey Press 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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40c Each 3 for $1.00 


Special Price on all Cal- 
endars ordered before 
October 31, 1922. 


30c Each 4 for $1.00 






































Beautiful 4 color Christ- 
mas card FREE with 
each Calendar. 




















Order your Catholic Art Calendars for 1923 Now 


You may think that it is too early even to 
think of purchasing an article that you are not 
going to use until next January. It may interest 
you, therefore, to learn that the designers and 
printers have been working on this calendar since 
January 1922 and have spared no efforts to make 
it excel all calendars of former years. The wise 


buyer looks ahead and is never disappointed. 
Our calendars will be ready for shipment about 
October 1st. Each calendar will come to you in 
a strong cardboard tube which can easily be 
tucked away in a dresser drawer. Order now, 
have the calendar on hand when you want it 
most, and you will not be disappointed. 


SPECIAL PRICE UNTIL OCTOBER 1, 1922 


The Catholic Art Calendar sells for 40¢ each, 
which, when you stop to consider that it contains 
thirteen large pictures, which could not possibly 
be purchased for less than 10¢ each, is very 
reasonable, not taking into consideration the 82 


smaller pictures. On all calendars ordered be- 
fore October 1, 1922 we are making a special 
price of 30¢ each, 4 for $1.00 postage prepaid. 
After that date the regular price of 40¢ each 
3 for $1.00 will positively prevail. 


ART CALENDARS MAKE BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A more fitting Christmas gift for Catholics to 
give on the day on which Christ was born could 
not be found. It contains excerpts and messages 
from Him whom all Catholics love and respect. 
What other gift could be purchased that would 
be more appropriate to give on His birthday? 
From what we learn this calendar has prevented, 
to a great extent, the missing of Mass on Holi- 


SUCGCODennnecceconancencces secueeagccuscccouses 


THE ABBEY PRESS, St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Before October 31, 1922 
30c Each 
4 for $1.00 


After October 31, 1922 
40c Each 
3 for $1.00 








which please send me 


reproduced in four color offset lithography, containing 14 
pages, size 9x17 inches. 


days of obligation, and on lesser feasts, and has 
been responsible for the avoidance of eating meat 
on days of abstinence, and the conversion of not 
a few to the real Faith. 

ORDER NOW, TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE SPECIAL PRICE, GET THE BEAUTI- 
FUL CHRISTMAS CARD FREE WITH EACH 
CALENDAR, DO NOT BE DISAPPOINTED. 





Enclosed find $ 
calendars, 
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